From London, E. C., England. 


Dear Pactric: After forty years’ ab- 
sence 1 found myself once more in the 
place of my birth — Leicestershire, a 
place whose wealth of antiquity draws 
hundreds of scientists and archzologists 
to Leicester and its rich environs. In a 
radius of a few miles we have the home 
of Latimer and of Wrycliff, and battle- 
fields memorable in the history of Eng- 
land. The old ‘‘Jewry Wall,’’ some- 
times called ‘‘Holy Bones,” because 
formerly the place where the Jews resid- 
ed, may be seen fenced in by a substan- 
tial iron inclosure near St. Nicholas 
square. The London Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, after careful examination, have put 
up this inscription: ‘“This fragment of 
masonry, known as the Jewry Wall, be- 
cause in former times the place where 
the Jews in Leicester dwelt, is a relic of 
the period when the Romans occupied 
Leicester, between the first and fifth cen- 
tury.” Later excavations near this spot 
have revealed Roman pavement, believed 
to have been made at a period long ante- 
rior to the dates on the Jewry Wall. In 
old Town Hall, in the Mayor’s parlor, is 
a beautiful metallic mantel-piece bearing 
the date of 1637, and opposite the door 
is an old wooden chair in which Prince 
Rupert used to sit while holding his 
levees; and in the woodwork of the as- 
sembly hall are hooks said to have been 
put there for the curtains which were 
used in the presentation of Shakespeare’s 
plays by himself to royalty. The town 
library building, though erected in 1632, 
is still in a good state of preservation. 
Here we saw a fine old Polyglot Bible, 
published under the Protectorate of 
Cromwell in 1657, and on the table lay 
opened the ‘‘Bishop’s Bible,’ commonly 
known as the ‘‘*Treacle Bible,” on ac- 
count of treacle taking the place of the 
word balm in the last verse of the eighth 
chapter of Jeremiah. We also noticed a 
very old and well-preserved volume, en- 
titled ‘‘Johannes de Jarrold,” published 
under the second Earl of Huntington in 
1480. ‘There are many fine old churches * 
in Leicester, and the veneration for these 
ancient piles dedicated to the worship of 
God seems to permeate all classes; and 
the modern architecture of all classes of 
churches is doubtless influenced by the 
presence of these grand old models. 


While loving the vigorous and driving 
‘spirit of my adopted home, I can see 
features of the native land which I would 
gladly find developed in the land of my 
adoption. The home life in Great Brit- 
ain is, in the main, a sweeter and holier 
possession than we attain to in America. 
At first, to the stranger, it seems as 
though these people were always eating, 
yet a careful study of the home life will 
show that it is more a meeting to ex- 
change loving greetings and to talk over 
together the affairs of life, after all, than 
merely to eat; and the blessing before 
and the thanks after the meal are seldom 
omitted. Sabbath service here nowhere 
seems to degenerate into perfunctory ob- 
servances, and London, the great roaring, 
surging sea of cosmopolitan humanity, 
has enough leaven flowing from its moss- 
grown sanctuaries to hush the monster to 
peace and stillness that would put to 
shame: many of our country towns. St. 
Paul’s needs uo preacher. Going into 
this grand structure at any time in the 
day, you will see reverent pilgrims, with 
bowed heads, sitting near the center of 
the nave, bathing, as it were, in an at- 
mosphere loaded with the silent worship 
of thousands upon thousands, as they 
have come from -every quarter of the 
globe, and, with heads uncovered, paid 
homage, through ages, to this majestic 
and venerable temple. Few are proof 
against an awful something in the vast 
height and extent of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, in the presence of which nothing can 
satisfy the visitor but silence and loneli- 
ness and stillness. You feel a kinship 
with the very monuments in their marble 
rest. There is something here above 
and outside of human companionship 
that holds us to the awful past, while it 
draws us toward the awful future. Here 
blend in solemn mystery the nevermore 
with the evermore. Even reverting to it 
in memory brings upon me the epell of 
the charmed spot. Westminster Abbey 
produces a kindred though different sen- 
sation upon the beholder. Here we are 


lost in the bewildering labyrinths of nave One of the best bills passed during the | fifty years. The first explorer of the 1 F) ~e with it | tianity, and has recently, in England ; ; 
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chapels, and the rich profusion of statues 
and memorials to the great in heart and 


worship. He has a fine presence, and a 
voice so strong and clear that every word 
was heard throughout the audience of 
over five thousand, though the speaker 
was sifting during the reading of the 
hymns. It would be difficult to analyze 
his power. His sermon was simplicity 
itself, emphasized by great earnestness, 
His style is direct and expository, dem- 
onstrating the power of unadorned Script- 
ure truth over the masses, and taking 
away the last shadow of excuse for the 
sensational claptrap 80 common in certain 
modern pulpits. We were somewhat 
disappointed in the man, but not in the 
preacher. It was the gospel of Christ, 
and oar hearts said amen. 
H. C. M. D. 


Washington Letter. 


WasHInaTon, June 14, 1886. 

A thousand invitations have been is- 
sued by the President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land for the card reception on Tuesday 
evening, and it is expected to be a very 
large and brilliant affair, as it is the first 
opportunity for many of those invited to 
meet Mrs. Cleveland and congratulate 
the President on the recent felicitous 
event. Outside the Cabinet ladies Mrs. 
Cleveland is almost unknown to Wash- 
ington society, and she will make her of- 
ficial debut at the reception on Tuesday. 
The families of Justices of the Supreme 
Court and of Congressmen are nearly all 
absent from the city. The Diplomatic 
Corps will also be but slimly represented, 
as many of the foreign ministers and 
their wives are in Europe; but in other 
respects the reception will be one of the 
largest ever known in the White House. 

Among other items about the Presi- 
dent’s marriage that have excited consid- 
erable comment here is the statement 
that he gave Dr. Sunderland a crisp, new 
one-hundred-dollar note as a wedding 
fee, and that he tossed a new five-dollar 
bill into the contribution box when he 
went to church at Oakland. Some peo- 
ple think he must have had his wedding 
money made to order like his clothes. 
But the fact is, the President always 
uses new money. He never gets any old 
notes, except in change when making 
purchases. His salary is paid him in 
monthly installments—$4, 166.66—on the 
last day of each month, and the treasur- 
er is always careful to send him notes of 
the very latest issue. Mr. Cleveland, as 
his predecessors have done, keeps a pri- 
vate bank account with Riggs & Co., 
and makes a deposit the first of every 
month, reserving enough for his current 
expenses, and setting a good example by 
putting the rest aside for a rainy day. 
While Mr. Cleveland has lived generous- 
ly during his stay at the White House, 
aud has not stinted himself in any way, 
he has no luxurious tastes, like those of 
his immediate predecessor. When he 
entered the White House he was worth 
about $75,000, and he has already in- 
creased that amount considerably by 
profitable investments and by the surplus 
of his salary. Now that he has married, 
his expenses, of course, will be largely 
increased, as he will entertain more. A 
state dinner seldom costs less than $500, 
not counting music and flowers. But 
Mrs. Cleveland’s grandfather has left her 
a fortune of $60,000, and when the Pres- 
ident retires from public life, as, it is ra- 
mored, he intends to do at the expiration 
of his present Presidential term, he will 
be able to live in princely manner. He 
is so pleased with Washington and its en- 
virons, however, that he will not return 
to Buffalo, but will occupy permanently 
the house ‘‘Pretty Prospect,’’ which he 
purchased recently, and which is now be- 
ing put in readiness for him. 

In spite of the usual talk about dilato- 
riousness of Congress, 2 good deal of 
work has been quietly accomplished dur- 
ing the session. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 9,125 bills and 178 joint res- 
olutions have been introduced—a larger 
number of bills than has ever been intro- 
duced at any previous session. Of these 
the House has passed 72 public and 
384 private bills—making a total of 456 
bills, which is certainly not a bad show- 
ing. In the Senate there have been 
2,580 bills and 68 joint resolutions intro- 
duced, of which 157 public and 323 pri- 
vate bills have been passed. The House 
has passed 36 public and 87 private bills 
which have passed the Senate. 


jection can be offered, is the erection of a 
National Library. Another bill now pend- 
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Letter from Connecticut. 


Hartrorp, June 10, 1886. 


We have in Connecticut the Memorial 
Hall building, designed to be an archive 
for the churches, where printed discourses, 
church manuals, histories, and other 
books and pamphlets illustrating the 
present and past condition of the Congre- 
gational Churches maybe preserved. 
We have it in mind to further illustrate 
the long period of our church history, in 
which any son of Connecticut soil may 
justly take pride, by gathering such por- 
traits and memorabilia as are thought 
worthy of a place which will be found 
useful in securing the object held in view. 
On this point we have the indorsement of 
the best men of the denomination in the 
State, including Timothy Dwight, D.D., 
President-elect of Yale College; Robert 
McEwen, now dead; Theodore D. 
Woolsey, Ex-President of Yale; James 
M. Hoppin, Yale Divinity School; Rob- 
ins Battell, Norfolk; James B. Hosmer. 

The building is in Hartford, near the 
Union Railroad depot, and is now used 
by the Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut, and for Committee 
and Directors’ meetings of workers in 
societies belonging to our Church. Rev. 
Lavalette Perrin, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Church- 
es, has his office here, and he has proved 
an able and skillful financier, acting as 
Treasurer for the past five years. The 
act of incorporation of the National 
Council was passed by the Connecticut 
Legislature, and is submitted in the 
Treasurer's report, and may be found in 
the last Year Book. There are connect- 
ed with the forty-nine Congregational 
churches in the ten cities of Connecticut, 
17,227 members. To these churches 
were added 1,276, as appears from the 
Year Book for 1886, and 758 removed, 
making an excess of additions over re- 
movals of 518, In Bridgeport, with 5: 
churches and 1,415 members, there were 
114 additions and 46 removals. In 
Hartford, with 9 churches and 3,254 
members, there were 234 additions and 
143 removals. In Meriden, with 3 
churches and 866 members, there were 
45 additions and 39 removals. In Mid- 
dletown, with 3 churches and 865 mem- 
bers, there were 52 additions and 48 re- 
movals. In New Britain, with 2 
churches, and 1,336 members, there 
were 128 additions and 52 removals. In 
New Haven, with 14 churches and 5,483 
members, there were 282 additions and 
237 removals. In New London, with 2 
churches and 639 members, there were 
15 additions and 21 removals. In Nor- 
wich, with 6 churches and 1,886 mem- 
bers, there were 281 additions and 116 
removals. In Stamford, with 3 churches 
and 447 members, there were 54 addi- 
tions and 15 removals. In Waterbury, 
with 2 churches and 1,036 members, 
there were 71 additions and 41 remov- 
als. 


Since the publication in 1860 of Dr. 
Leonard Bacon’s (et als.) book, ‘*Con- 
tributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
Connecticut,” no other volume has been 
issued under the authority of the Gener- 
al Association. For a period of years 
the important papers presented at the 
General Conference were published in the 
Religious Herald, and put into pam- 
phlet form,properly paged, with a view to 
make volumes. This is an excellent 
plan to adopt, and can be consistently 
carried on; but the matter designed for 
preservation ought to be well edited. Our 
Registrar of the churches, Rev. Wm. H. 
Moore, who is also Registrar of the Nat- 
ional Vouncil, gets out the Connecticut 
Minutes annually, and,every five years 
makes a volume with a copious index 
embodying a property valuation of all 
the Congregational ecclesiastical posses- 
sions of land, church edifices, parsonages, 
stocks and bonds held by churches, etc. 

Memorial Hall already contains much 
that directly appertains to local church 
history. It has the volumes of the 
Missionary Herald, and other publica- 
tions of the National societies. The 
MSS. gathered in 1876, as many as, for’ 
a Centennial contribution, the ministers 
preached, are a rich thesaurus availablé 
for use now no where else except at the 
Hall. Connecticut has been sending out’ 
her sons and daughters into churches 
and mission fields for two hundred and 


religious condition was Rev. Samuel J. 
Mills from this State. We have a par- 


| Letter from China. 


Foocuow, May 10, 1886. 


Eprrors Paciric: I have been wont 
in past years to apologize for the Pacific 
slope in its attitude toward the Chinese, 
contending that it was not such a one- 
sided question as many seemed to sup- 
pose. But I declare that it is getting 
to be tough work. I sent a copy of THE 
Paciric containing a synopsis of Dr. 
Barrows’ sermon on ‘‘the Expulsion of 
the Chinese’’ to a gentleman who is not 
@ missionary nor an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Chinese, and he characterizes the 
said article as ‘‘weak, illogical, silly, un- 
christian, wicked, diabolical.’’ He adds, 
have no doubt the Chinaman, the 
Negro, the Jew, and the ignorant Irish, 
are often a nuisance to their neighbors.’’ 
And again: ‘‘Everything, and more too, 
that is urged against the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia (except that they work cheap) can 
be urged by Russia against the Jews; and 
yet the Evangelical Alliance, I think, 


had come to Yokohama to attend a gen- 
eral convention of missionaries, which 
was then in session. This harmonious 
convention has since been followed by two 
others, and illustrates the fraternal spirit 
which has always characterized mission 
work in Japan. Only the other day I was 
reading a fling at the missionary work, 
by a literary ‘‘globe-traveler,” to the ef- 
fect that Christian missionaries are car- 
rying five different religions to foreign 
lands, and so have no success in their 
work. How different the ideal of the 
Japan missionaries, as set forth in the 
following deliverance fourteen years ago: 
‘‘Whereas the Church of Christ is one 
in him, and the diversities of denomina- 
tions among Protestants are but accidents 
which, though not affecting the vital 
unity of believers, do obscure the one- 
ness of the Church in Christendom, and 
much more in pagan lands, where the 
history of the divisions cannot be under- 
stood; and whereas, we, as Protestant 
took action in regard to the persecution missionaries, desire to secure uniformity in 
of the Jews. ihave not heard of any | our modes and methods of evangelization, 
Alliance, evangelical or heterodox, tak-|.. as to avoid, as far as possible, the 
ing action in behalf of the Chinese in | gyi} arising from marked differences, 
California. we, therefore, take this earliest opportu- 
_ J remember once when I was a small | nity offered by this convention to agree 
child going to play with some other chil-| that we will use our influence to secure, 
dren, and they informed me that they | as far as possible, identity of name and 
were playing, the old, bad devil was organization in the native churches in 
dead and a good devil had taken his| the formation of which we may be called 
place. It seems to me we are playing | to assist, that name being as catholic as 
about as—sensible a game when we let | the Church of Ch t; and the organiza- 
anarchical foreigners plunder and even | tion being that wherein the government 
murder the Chinese in our midst, and | of each church shall be by the ministry 
then ourselves help them to expel the| and eldership of the same, with the con- 
Ohinese, even though many of these | oyrrence of the brethren.’ 
starve in the process. We may flatter} J it not worth something to have had 
ourselves that we have got rid of a bad| such an ideal set up? Largely from 
devil and got a good angel in his place, | ;ome influences, the immediate realiza- 
but we will find out. One sin leads to} tion of that ideal was interfered with. 
another. Evil men and seducers will | 7, nevertheless, helped to keep us all in 
wax worse and worse. When these | cloge sympathy with each other, and led 
law-hating foreigners and their native | to organic union of the churches organ- 
associates have got rid of the Chinese, | ized in connection with the American 
will they stop there? How the wolves Presbyterian (North and South), Dutch 
did love the sheep after they had got rid Reformed, Scotch Presbyterian and 
of the dogs! These men, flushed with Evangelical Lutheran missions; and, as 
success and baited on by the Chinese | j write, news comes that the churches 
blood they have tasted, will attempt big-| connected with the American Board’s 
ger game next time: ‘‘Whatsoever | Mission, and the Cumberland Presbyte- 
man soweth that shall he also reap. rian Mission, are in correspondence with 
But what we reap is a mudltuple of what | the Christians of the churches above 
we sow, and he that sows to the wind | mentioned with reference to the forma- 
reaps the whirlwind ; 1. @., the cyclone. | tio, of a still wider and more liberal 
Now, I don’t pretend to say that the union—a course which most, if not all, 
Chinese are innocent lambs. Here in| of the missionaries heartily approve. It 
China there are tyrannical guilds and | was also at this convention that the first 
labor unions, which monopolize certain | committee for the translation of the Bible 
trades, and are ready to fight, plunder} wa, appointed. It consisted of Dr. J. 
and even kill any one who attempts to| c. Hepburn, LL.D. (American Presby- 
set up opposition in the same trade. | terian), Rev. S. R. Brown, D.D. (Dutch 
Human nature is substantially the same Reformed), and Rev. D. C. Greene (A. 
the world over. Some races are bold/ M.). This committee continued 
and violent, some are timid and crafty, | its jabors until an excellent translation 
but all are bent on getting the upper of the whole New Testament was com- 
hand, and are merciless when they do get | pieted. It may not be knows to all of 
it, and murderously jealous of anything | my readers that Dr. Brown was a son of 
that threatens their supremacy. Mrs. Phebe Brown, who wrote the dear 
When we read in the Exodus of the | 914 hymn beginning, “I love to steal 
oppression of the Hebrews and the| awhile away.” The second line, as 
mighty judgments on Egypt, our sym- | orisinally written, was ‘From little ones 
pathies are all with Israel; but once out ok care,’ and the fact that Mrs. Brown 
of Egypt they prove no better than their | haq both a eon and a grandson (Rev. T. 
oppressors, and -only the covenant with | (Winn) as missionaries in J apan shows 
Abraham and the prayers of Moses saved | that she did not neglect the training of 
them from a worse fate than the Egyp-| her children, as some of her neighbors 
tians. In the O. T., however, we al-| , used her of doing. | 


| ways find the divine judgments falling on 
The Woman’s Board 


the actual transgressor, not the potential 
OF THE PACIFIC. 


one. Those who actually have the up- 
per hand, and rob and oppress, are ones 
whom God smites. 

~ If we, who are of the original Ameri- 
can stock which founded the nation, are 
really any better than the later comers to 
our land, we ought to show it by stand- 
ing between the different races and se- 
curing to each one protection frum the 
others, and to all a fair and equal chance 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 

ness. This might mean, as a dernier res-| , Mus. J. H. Wannen, 1526 “Eddy St., a 
sort, the restriction of immigration, but it | pcological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
should also mean as a dernier ressort, the | taries. 

State’s prison to those who plunder and 
burn, and the halter to those who mur- 
der; and, if we won't do this now for jus- 
tice and mercy, we may have to do it by 
_and by in self-defense. That was a very 
expressive rite under the law of Moses, 
recorded in Deuteronomy xxi: 1-9, 
whereby a city, within whose boundaries 
a slain man was found, and the slayer 
could not be identified, was required to 
purge itself of blood-guiltiness. Read 
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A Hindu Widow in America. 


[We are glad to have the opportunity of 
introducing to our readers this week a tal- 
ented lady, who, though not of Christian 
birth or education, yet is giving her whole 
time and thought to the elevation of the 
women of India. Her education was very 
liberal, and led her to lose faith in the Hin- 
du religion. Through the influence of mis- 
sionaries she learned the truths of Chris- 


lives will I require; at the hand of every | upon the native communities of Western 
beast will I require it, and at the hand of | India, by whom she has been regarded as 


aon was known that our whole mission 


owhood, out of which looked a face of 
most picturesque beauty and expression. 
This woman, Pundita Ramabai, is the 
daughter of a Brahman gentleman of 
high rank, who ostracized himself and 
his daughter by his enlightened views on 
the subject of female education. After 
his death and that of her sister, who had 
shared her peculiar educational advan- 
tages, Pundita Ramabai traveled exten- 
sively in her own country. Upon the 
death of her husband, and under the 
se my of the onerous conditions of 

indu widowhood, and her desire to 


went to England, where her high literary 
attainments obtained her a position as a 
teacher of Sanskrit in a woman’s college. 
She has now visited America to witness 
the graduation of her relative, Dr. Anan- 
dibai Joshee, who, with her husband, 
was present that evening. The address 
delivered by Pundita Ramabai was un- 
written. Standing in an easy attitude, 
with her hands clasped upon the desk 
before her, and speaking with a voice of 
the most musical sweetness and distinet- 
ness, and with the unembarrassed man- 
ner of genuine simplicity, she told the 
story of Hindu womanhood to her Amer- 
ican audience in a fashion that won all 
hearts and riveted all attention. For 
three-quarters of an hour this Hindu 
lady spoke of the conditions and needs of 
her sex in her native land in a strain of 
gentle, high-bred earnestness, and with 
so much nobility of sentiment and matur- 
ity of judgment as to prove herself a 
woman who would be remarkable under 
any nativity. Her description of the 
domestic and social relations of Hindu 
womanhood was given with an almost 
childlike simplicity, and without the 
slightest attempt at the sensational or 
rhetorical. It was stamped with all the 
force of the genuine native eloquence that 
depends upon the truth for the force of 
its impression. 

She urged the dependence upon united 
missionary effort in India in the interest 
of woman’s education rather than u 
the disjointed and conflicting efforts at 
denominational proselyting. Co-opera- 
tion on the part of all Christian people 
with the growing sentiment among In- 
dia’s own best-educated people in favor 
of the emancipation of woman from her 
present social bondage and ignorance was 
the remedy urged by this Hindu mission- 
ary to the Christian people of America. 
The simple manner in which she pressed 
the teachings of the New Testament 
upon her audience was irresistible. And 
when the earnest little lady suddenl 
closed her address by asking an Anu 
can company of educated and refined men 
and women to join with her ina moment’s 
silent prayer ‘‘to the Great Father of all 
the nations of the earth’’ in behalf of the 
millious of her Hindu sisters, to whose 
cause she had given her life, there was 
something almost startling in the strange- 
ness of the uniqué situation, 

Pundita Ramabai speaks English with 
an astonishing freedom and accuracy. 
Her address evinced a mastery of En- 
glish idiom, accent and pronunciation 
which is almost incredible. Very few 
Americans of either sex could have told 
her story half so well as she told it. 
Never at a loss for the proper phrase, 
and never failing in the exact use of it, 
with a strong, clear, musical intonation 
that easily filled the auditorium, she 
proved herself at once the finished lin- 
guist and elocutionist; her whole effort 
beautified by a gentle modesty of bearing 
that fascinated all hearers. 

Pundita Ramabai was introduced by 
her hostess, Dr. Rachael L. Bodley, ina 
most happy allusion to the bridge of 
womanly sympathy which, beginning 
with Harriet Newell, seventy-one years 
ago, had gradually been built across the 
great chasm between America and India, 
Dr. Bodley eloquently welcomed Pundita 
Ramabai in the name of the women of 
Philadelphia, and then presented her to 
her expectant audience. The whole 
unique affair was admirably managed 
and made a profound impression on all 
present. — The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


Additional Information. 


Eprrors Paciric: In my articles on 
‘*Foreign Missions” I have referred to 
the contributions of the churches in 


utes of the Association of Oregon 
and Washington Territory for 1885. 


mind, and to the great only in name, of | ing is of almost equal importance. The | trait of the venerated Giddings. Pre- , i , 
; ’ : , . . . | ;at the h d of every man’s brother | authority in literary matters. She had trav- t in- 
es past—a vast and royal sepulcher. | idea of constructing a grand memorial | vious to January 1, 1885, sixty-two will the life "This sled gh India ; ctarer he pel 


But to turn from the past to the living 


bridge across the Potomac, connecting 


of our State churches had signified their, 
interest in the Hall by small gifts, aggre- 


‘anti-Chinese movement is stained with | Pem8¢s being 


advanced Hindu princesses. In Bombay 


Houghton, King eounty, W. T., kindly 
informs me that ten churches in West 


present. On Sunday, May 30th, we | Observatory Hill and Arlington, is daily , “ag u | 
had the pleasure of hearing Spurgeon. gaining support. It is quite time for | gating in all only $1,049.51. You will was enthusiastically by lange 
Hie church is a plain and commodious | this great improvement to be made, and | do well to begin early in California to se- mighty that it is Chinese blood? I un-| proud of her. The news of her conversion | since 1879. This is veal Segicten ‘a | 


structure, with double gallery all round, 
and seats not conducive to sleep. There 
is no organ nor choir—a great mistake if 
we may judge by the quality of the mu- 
sic. The singing is led by a precentor, 
who looks worried, and seems discour- 
aged at the close of each verse, and starts 
again with a kind of explosive bleat, al- 
ways in advance of the audience, and in 
a style indicating his fear that it might 
catch him in the vocal scramble. Mr. 
Spurgeon was suffering from a swollen 
hand, and was evidently in pain. He 


it is thought that before the end of the 
the present session an appropriation can 
be secured for jbuilding a fine bridge to 
connect the city of Washington with the 
other side of theriver. There is no real- 
ly great city in the world lying wholly on 
one side of a river, and Washington will 
not be an exception in this respect. 
Should the appropriation for this splendid 
enterprise be carried through Congress 
this session, and should the item of 
$500,000 for continuing the improvement 
of the Potomac flats be sailed, by both 


cure the churches to make an effort 
toward accomplishing a like enterprising 
object. Mr. C. P. Huntington, who hap 


turned some of the rich resources of your” 


State into Connecticut in the shape of @ 
Memorial Chapel for the Harwinton 
church, to which he traces his native re- 
ligious training, has done an excellent 
thing for us; he may appreciate the value 
of collecting a full and particular account 
of the churches and ministers of the 
State. It is particularly desirable that 
all the historical materials that can be 


alls like a thunderbolt upon her friends and 
admirers in India, but will undoubtedly lead 
some of them to thoughtfully consider the 


derstand God’s Word as saying to us in 

regard to these murderers, ‘‘ Punish them, 

or God will punish you. _ truths of Christianity for themselves. 

J. EK. Watker. he visit of Pundita Ramabai to America 

- has won for India’s women many friends. 


Sketches from the -Recent of | She has addressed large audiences of ladies 
| Bs in the principal Eastern cities, an account of 


Missions in Japan.—Iil. one of which services we give below:] 


There was a scene presented at Asso- 
ciation Hall, Philadelphia, March 12, 
1886, which was in some respects alto- 
gether unique. Before a large audience, 
and surrounded by fifty or sixty of the 
best women of that city, stood a Hindu 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON, 


A few minutes after our ship was 
moored to her buoy in Yokohama har- 
ber, we were surprised to see Dr. Greene 
and Dr. Berry, of our mission, come on 


young in a country so new. This habit 
of giving, begun thus early, will grow 
with the growing means of the cherches. 
It is pleasant to me to give this addi- 
tional information, and it is, at the same 
time, due to the churches. 
June 22d. S. H. Wittey. 


Mr. Samuel L. Clemens is much more 
interested in his new vocation as a pub- 
lisher than in his old one as an author. 
He tells his brother authors that they 


spoke from the one hundred and forty-| Houses, the present year would be | collected in the several churches should ( 
th psalm, first and second verses, and | marked as one of the most noted in the| be put on record and preserved. . | board. What could they be doing here, | woman of high caste, her slight figure | are “‘ohly creatures of the publishers, 
emphasized the necessity of praise in | annals of the city. G. G. M. | three hundred miles from their field? It | wrapped in the white robe of Indian wid- | anyhow.’ 


serve the cause of her fellow-women, she . 


is especially creditable to churches so. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


(Concluded.) 


[Address delivered by Rev. D. D. Bowman 
of Eureka before the Humboldt Association of 
Congregational Churches and Ministers, and 
requested by them for publication in THE 
PAcIFIc. } 

THE DANCE. 


First of all in the list of amucements, 
and chief of all, comes the dance. For 
this amucement its devotees are proud to 
claim great antiquity and much merit. 
They defend it by quotations of Seripture, 
and practiee it on all possible occasions, 
in season and out of season. We have 
Fourth of July balls, Thanksgiving balls, 
Christmas balls, New Years balls, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday balls, and nobody’s 
birthday balls, Masonic balls, Odd Fel- 
lows’ balls, Pythian balls, charity balls, 
Firemen’s balls, Guards’ balls, besides a 
whole family of other balls of minor 
kinds, not necessary to mention. Every 

esible conceivable océasion is thus cele- 
brated. An enterprising dieciple of Ter- 
psichore recently proposed, at a meeting 
appointed to arrange for the celebration 
of Memorial or Decoration day, in Eure- 
ka, that it be closed with a ball; but a 
lawyer present arose and begged that, for 
heaven’s sake, if we must dance upon all 
other occasions, that we at least refrain 
from dancing at the funeral of our own 
kinsmen. This amusement, as generally 
indulged in, the Church has from the 
first unalterably opposed, and, in some 
branches of the Church, dancing has al- 
ways been bitterly opposed, whether con- 
ducted in public or private; in company 
with the good acd pure, or with the evil 
and the impure. That this amusement, 
as generally indulged in, is an evil, [ 
think but few thoughtful people will de- 


ny. But that this wholesale, bitter de- 


nunciation is equally wrong and perni- 
cious, all but fanatics will be equally 
ready to admit. A bare assertion that 
dancing is sinful, evil and only evil, and 
that continually, will not convince any 
one. Whenever a minister makes that 
assertion, that soon the hearts and minds 
of nine-tenths of the most sensible of his 
auditors are closed against him, for they 
kuow the assertion to be utterly untrue 
and unreasonable. Dancing in itself is 
no more harmful than walking or running 
or leaping, or than beating time with 
one’s foot to the singing of Old Hundred, 
and simple denunciation, abuse, or even 
excommunication, will not convince any 


one who thinks to the contrary. If 


dancing could be conducted under proper 
circumstances, amid proper surroundings; 
if proper hours were kept, none but good 
moral people admitted, who are known 
to be sucb, and improper dances banish- 
ed, no one could, with any degree of con- 
sistency, unless the amusement were car- 
ried to an extreme, say aught against it. 
But such a private -party as the one here 
mentioned is one thing, aud public balls, 
with their mixed multitudes, ill-ventilat- 
ed rooms, lewd postures in dances, and 
late hours, are quite another thing; and 
in her opposition to dancing the Church 
should discriminate plainly, and give her 
reasons for so doing; and then, if the 
people will not hear, they are without ex- 
cuse, and plainly liable to a charge of 
moral depravity. The motion of the 
dance is all right, but familiar association 
with the immoral and the depraved and 
the profane is wrong, whatever its occa- 
sion, especially when that association be- 
comes so familiar as is that of the ball- 
room in the round dance. Such postur- 
ing as that introduced in the round dance 
would not be tolerated outside of the 
ball-room, and should not be. An inci- 
dent illustrative of this point was recent- 
ly related to me by a gentleman who is 
in the habit of attending an occasional 
ball. Two gentlemen whom, for conven- 
ience, we will denominate Mr. A and 
Mr. B, with their wives, attended a pub- 
lic ball. When they arrived at their 
place of destination, in order to be in the 
fashion, they at once exchanged wives, 
Mrs. B entering on the arm of Mr. A, 
and Mrs. A entering on the arm of Mr. 
B. The first-named couple at once 
plunged into the misty mazes of the 
waltz, but the latter preferred to rest a 
few moments before entering the circle, 
and so seated themselves quietly in a 


corner of the room, and feasted their 
eyes on the animated scene before them. 


Mr. A’and Mrs. B, being both noted for 
their skill and grace in the terpsichorean 
art, entered with all their hearts into the 
epirit of the occasion. There was an in- 
toxication in the delicious music and the 
whirl of the giddy throng around them 
that soon made them insensible to their 
surroundings. They danced on, his arm 
around her waist, her head upon his 
shoulder, and not the thickness of a piece 
of tissue paper between them. Mr. B 
took it all in, and resolved at once upon 
retaliation. He stole his arm around 
Mrs. A’s waist, and quietly requested 
her to sit a little closer, and lay her head 
upon his shoulder. She blushed crim- 
son, and in hottest indignation exclaimed, 
‘‘Sir, what does this mean? Do you 
mean to insult me?” ‘‘*Oh, no,”’ he re- 
plied, quietly, ‘‘but I thought I had as 
good a right to squeeze you here in the 
corner as your husband has to squeeze 
my wife out there on the floor.” He re- 
moved the offending arm. The lady 
thought a moment, and then musingly 
said, ‘‘You’re right; neither of us have 
any business here.” Mr. A and Mrs. B 
were called, a few words took place, and 
two couples left the ball-room to return 
no more. I said such posturing should 
not be tolerated. 
evil, and doubtless in multiplied cases 
leads to it. A certain Catholic Arch- 
bishop stated recently that nine-tenths 
of all the fallen women afterward brought 
to confession in the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the city of his residence, were 
dragged down by means of the waltz; 
and, when we read of all the evil results 
that have followed it, we cannot but 
feel, as General Albert Pike recently ex- 
pressed himeelf, that ‘‘the round dance is 
only fit for the bagnio;” certainly, not for 
refined society. ‘Take in connection with 


It is suggestive of 


this the ill-ventilated rooms in which 
dancing is generally conducted, and the 
late hours kept, and there is certainly 
sufficient argument to convince any one 
that will be convinced of the evils of the 
public ball-room, or of round dancing 
wherever conducted. And, now, if there 
are any here who, in the past, have spok- 
en against the Church on account of ber 
opposition to dancing, | hope that they 
will note the ground of her opposition, 
and then revise their jadgment. The 
most intelligent part of the Church, at 
least, does not oppose the dance on. ac- 
count of any supposed inherent evil, but 
they oppose the evil which has been con- 
nected with it and with which it is now 
almost invariably associated. They op- 
pose indecent exposure of person any- 
where; they oppose late hours and over- 
exercise anywhere; they oppose familiar 
association with the vile everywhere. 
The public ball, being inseparably con- 
nected with all these things, has rightly 
fallen under the ban of all good people. 
Let the world remove these obnoxious 
and sinful features from the dance, and 
intelligent Christians will have nothing 
to say against it, but until then every 
true Christian must stand opposed to it. 


THE DRAMA, 


The second form of amusement here con- 
sidered, has likewise been placed under 
the ban of some churches, and indiscrim- 
inately decried as evil, and only evil, in its 
tendencies; and those who dared to stand 
up for it, under any circumstances, decried 
a3 unepiritual, unchristian and hypocrit- 
ical. In some of its forms, no doubt, it has 
merited all the opposition it has received, 
and yet, in itself, it is unsinful—just as 
harmless, when taking place on the stage 
of the public theater as when taking 
place upon the rostrum of the school- 
house, or in the sanctity of the home, 
when the personnel is made up of the 
members of the family. This fact is so 
well understood by thinking people that 
the indiscriminate condemnation some- 
times lavished upon the theater by un- 
thinking people, so far from making any 
favorable impression, only renders the 
person ridiculous in the eyes of his hear- 
ers, and steels their hearts against sound 
reason on the subject. The presentation 
of thought in dramatic style is innocent. 
It is the quality of the thought present- 
ed, and the manner of presentation, upon 
which ynmust hinge the question of the 
right or wrong of the matter. There can 
be no doubt but the stage, in the past, 
has not always, nor generally, been kept 
pure. There can be no doubt but that it 
sometimes has admitted upon its board 
obscenity, immoral suggestions and pro- 
fanity, and, whenever such is the case, 
there can be just as little doubt as to the 
impropriety of its being patronized by 
Christian or moral people. It may be 
argued, on the contrary, that, in order 
to he true to life, these things are neces- 
sary parts of the drama, but the kind of 
life characterized by vulgarity, obscenity 
and profanity it is not necessary that the 
masses be familiarized with; they will 
become familiar with that soon enough, 
without familiarizing themselves with it 
by means of the public stage. The the- 
ater might be made a powerful agency 
in proper education. It might become a 
public benefactor. In furnishing harm- 
less diversion and amusement, it might 
be a great blessing. But so long as it 
abounds with blood-and-thunder trage- 
dy, so long as it tolerates obscenity and 
profanity, that long is it unfit for the 
patronage of all good people. There can 
be but little doubt but what some prog- 
ress has been made in the direction of 
the purification of this amusement within 
the last twenty years, but it is yet far 
from safe to recommend theater-going to 
the people. As to private theatricals, mixed 
entertainments by local talent, and con- 
certs, unless they be Sunday evening con- 
certs,we have ever failed to see any harm in 
them, but have always consideréd them, in- 


-asmuch as they are generally conducted 


wholly by persons known to be of good 
character, rather beneficial than other- 
wise. If they could only be made to 
take the place more largely of the public 
theater, the cause of morals and of 
Christ would be iargely the gainer. 


GAMES, 


The third form of popular amusement 
mentioned consists of various games— 
cards, dice, dominoes, chess, checkers, au- 
thors, etc. ; also games calling into play the 
muscles of the body, as well as the 
mind, and thus better adapted to the 
wants of persons of sedentary habits—as 
croquet, lawn tennis, polo, nine-pins, etc. 
Now, while I frankly confess to a strong 
prejudice against the use of cards and 
dice, neither of which I could ever gain the 
consent of my mind to use, owing to 
their association with gambling, gambling 
hells, houses of ill-fame, and everything 
else that is evil—I will also confess as to 
any intrinsic wrong existing in them, there 
certainly is none, in that the wrong is in 
the abuse, and not the uee, of the games. 
If they are used for gambling purposes, 
any one of them is evil; if they are used 
merely as pastime, any one of them is 
innocent. But I must add that it seems 
to me that the evil associations connected 
with cards is such that Christians, for 
the sake of their own influence with their 
fellow-men, if for no other reason, ought 
to banish them from their tables, and in- 
troduce something else in their stead. 
As to the out-of-door sports mentioned, 
such as croquet, lawn tennis, etc., if we 
had more of them it would be far better 
for the health, especially of the female part 
of our population, and all would be ben- 
efited. One great obstacle in the way of 
the development of vigorous health in 
the women of our cities, is a want of 
out-of-door exercise; and one of the po- 
tent reasons of the charac'eristic delicacy 
of the American frame, in both male and 
female, is this—that in the mad race 
after wealth or position, we take so little 
recreation. It would seem to me, in my 


limited judgment, that some. of the 
above-mentioned forms of amusement, if 
properly employed, might go far toward 


helping ‘to settle the question of good 
health. 


ROLLER-SKATING, 


The last form of amusement which | 
shall mention, and one peculiar to itself, 
is the now ubiquitous skating-rink and 
roller-skating. In this amusement so 
very much — upon the manner of 
its being conducted that it is quite diffi- 
cult to say anything concerning it as a 
whole. In itself, it is doubtless innocent; 
and could it be conducted in such a way 
as to prevent the immoral and impure 
from there congregating together with the 
pure and good, no harm, unless it might 
be in bruises and broken bones, could 
possibly result. But that that is general- 
lydone, could hardly be truthfully said. 
I am quite well acquainted and on terms 
of personal friendship with the proprietors 
of the rink in our city, and am satisfied 
that they have made every effort possible 
to prevent improper persons from attend- 
ing the rink, but that they have always 
succeeded I should hardly dare to say. 
In fact, I believe it utterly impossible in 
the prezent state of society on this coast, 
to carry on any public amusement that 
brings young girls and boys, or what is 
still worse, young girls and designing 
men together, on such intimate terms as 
the skating rink or the public dance, 
without harm resulting therefrom. I say 
that is especially true of the present state 
of society here; but it is alsu true of so- 
ciety elsewhere. If young people must 
skate at the rinks, the only safe way for 
it to be done is in the presence of parents 
or guardians, and in private clubs instead 
of the public gathering, for in the public 
gathering it is impossible to avoid asso- 
ciation with those morally unfit to be the 
associates of any young person morally 
pure. As to the condition of things Kast 
and the influence of the public rinks, to- 
gether with its effects, let me give you a 
few quotations from persons prominent in 
reform work. The first is from Mra. H. 
L. Hastings, wite of the editor of the 
Christian at Work. She says: 

‘‘] have heard from the lips of three 
physicians the statement that a large pro- 
portion of the girls from twelve to sixteen 
years old who attend these rinks have, 
as a result, blasted lives befere them. 
Many a heart-broken mother would give 
all she ever possessed could she place her 
daughters and her sons where they were 
before they attended the rink. People 
may call skating-rinks places of innocent 
amusement, aud perhaps they might be 
made so, but they are not. I consider 
them, next to intemperance, the greatest 
curse of our land to the young. I was 
at a home for the fallen the other day, 
and the matron told me that the skating 
rinks were the greatest curse to the city 
and to the young, and that the majority 
of young girls under her charge were 
girls who were once pure and good, but 
had been allowed to attend the rinks, 
and now see their folly when it is too 
late.” This statemént, coming as it does 
from high authority in reform matters, 
certainly carries great weight with it, and 
deserves our careful attention and consid- 
eration. | 

The following from the Minneapolis 
Tribune will give some idea of what men 
in authority think of these things: ‘*The 
rapidly shortening days are bringing us 
nearer the season when an effort will be 
made to revive the skating-rink craze; 
and, in view of the fact, the following 
statement made by the chief of police of 
Coney Island, N. Y., is worth noticing: 
‘My private books,’ so says Captain Mc- 
Kane, ‘will substantiate the fact that 
nine out of ten of the girls between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen, arrested by 
my officers on the island late at night 
during the past summer, have, upon pri- 
vate questioning by me, dated their fall 
from the time when they commenced to 
Frequent skating rinks. This is no ex- 
aggeration,’ he continues; ‘I used to 
think, when I read of. clergymen de- 
nouncivg the rinks for the immorality 
that was bred there, that the rinks were 
harmless, and that those gentlemen were 
inclined to seneationalism. Now, from 
the stories told me by these young girls, 
right here in my private office, I can ad- 
preciate the truth of their remarks and 


realize the danger that surrounds the 


young female in such resorts. I esteem 
this fact of such importance that I think 
it ought to be known.’ ” 


AMUSEMENTS IN GENERAL. 


I have not time to say anything more 
of any particular amusements, but wish 
to say a few words more as to amuse- 
ments in general, and, especially, of those 
which are 80 dangerous; and these few 
words I shall address to church members 
who indulge in these things. It is, doubt- 
less, true, as is often argued, that early 
education has much to do with a person's 
conscience in these matters; that, while 
to do these things would vivlate the con- 
sciences of some, others could do them 
with impunity, without danger, either of 
being condemned of their consciences or 
of moral contamination. But there still 
remain two open questions: (1) Is a con- 
science which allows such things as deli- 
cate as it should be, and a safe guide to 
follow? and (2) ls if’ right or safe for us 
to set to others an example whereby they 
may be led to condemnation and ruin? 
Let us apply to these things the rule of 
the apostle, ‘‘If eating meat shall make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no more meat 
while the world stands.” ‘*Destroy not 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died.” 
Is it not a fact well known to us that 
there is in the minds of nine-tenths of the 
Christian world a strong prejudice against 
the public dance? Is it not a fact well 
known to all, that this opposition is 
founded in facts, conclusive to most minds, 
against the amusement? Have not these 
objectors a right to feel as they do? Do 
not we know that, in patronizing the 
public ball, the public rink and the 
card-table, we are offending them? 
Granting that we are free, and that we 
may, if we choose, and can safely attend 
these places, have we any right thus to 
countenance evil, and to employ our liber- 


ty making it an occasion of offense to 


| 


others? If Christ was willing to sacri- 


fice his own life for us, shall we, who are 
commanded to love one another even as 
he also loved us, bé unwilling to make 


any sacrifice, and destroy with our liber- | 


ty those for whom Christ died? Shall 
we be guilty, with our indulgence in 
dangerous pastimes, of giving offense to 
any of Christ’s little ones. God forbid! 
but may we rather, in the self-denying 
spirit of the divine Master and of the 
great apostle, say, If doing these things 
cause my brother to offend, I will do 
them no more while the world stands. 
This is Christ, and this is Christian- 
ity. If we have in us that spirit 
that was also in Christ Jesus, these 
questions are easily settled. With 
really spiritually minded people we 
never have much trouble as to amuse- 
ments. Dr. Horace Bushnell well said 
that, if any of his members should ask 
him as to whether they might attend pub- 
lic balls, he would reply, ‘‘I do not for- 
bid your going, but I am very sorry that 
you desire to go to such a place, for it 
certainly argues a want of spirituality.’’ 


But there is danger in all amusements— 
danger of overdoing them, of making them 
the object of all our thoughts and our busi- 
ness, iustead of our pastime. No matter 
how innocent these are in themselves, 
whenever these amusements are made to 
take up all our evenings, and thus to rob 
us of time that ought to be devoted to 
more useful things, that soon they be- 
come positively sinful, and should be op- 
posed by all right-minded people; that is, 
this abuse should be opposed. Brethren, 
let us bear this fact in mind in our oppo- 
sition to some of the pernicious amuse- 
ments of the day. Some of these amuse- 
ments, as the round dance, are inherently 
sinful; others are only sinful as abuced. 
Wholesale denunciation has ever been 
productive of evil. I am satisfied that 
some religious denominations, by their ig- 
norant, wholesale denunciation of all 
amusements, have done infinite harm in 
instilling wrong ideas of religion, and 
driving the young away from the religion 
of Christ, and alienating them from the 
Church. In our opposition to these evils, 
we need not so much law, not so much 
strong lungs, as we do wisdom, grace, 
love. As one of our deacons recently 
said, we need less law and more love. 
We need to be wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves. The evil must yield to 
intelligent, kind, determined opposition. 
May the divine Father ever give us the 
requisite wisdom, and may he help us so 
to regulate the work of our churches 
that the young may be able to find in 


them all that is necessary to their social 


and intellectual, as well as their spiritual, 


needs. 


Summer School of Science. 


The annual Chautauqua Assembly at 
Pacific Grove is announced in a very at- 
tractive circular, containing a full pro- 

ramme. It is to open on the evening 
of June 28th, and close on July Qth. 
Dr. C. C. Stratton, the able President 
of the society, gives the opening address. 
Regular clasees will be formed, under 
competent teachers, in marine botany, 
conchology, general botany, ete., in 
which a small fee will be charged for the 
extra instruction. An experienced kin- 
dergartner, with assistant, graduates of 
the California Kindergarten Training 
School, will form a kindergarten in Pa- 
cific Grove, to be in session from 9:30 to 
12 each morning during the Assembly. 
There will also be four afternoon talks on 
the theory and practice of Froebel, for 
parents and teachers. | 


A musical convention is a new and de- 
lightful feature of the Assembly. It is 
to be under the direction of Professor A. 
M. Benham, musical director of the First 
Congregational church of Oakland, who 
will be present during the second week 
of the Assembly with his famous choir 
of twenty-five admirably trained singers. 


A children’s temperance jubilee will be 
held on Saturday afternoon, July 3d, on 
which a special excursion train will run 
from San Francisco. On Sunday, July 
4th, a Sunday-school mass meeting will be 
held, under the care of Professor F. W. 
Blackmar of San Jose; and throughout 
the Assembly a Sunday-school normal 
class will meet daily, and be led by Miss 
Myrtie Hudson of San Jose, a graduate 
of the OC. L. S. C. Normal Sunday- 
school department at Chautauqua Lake. 
The primary Sunday-school normal work 
will be in charge of Mrs. Nellie Eyster 
of San Jose, a primary Sunday-school 
teacher of great ability and experience. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague of Mills College 
is on the list of lecturers. He will give 
four lectures, two upon Shakespeare and 
two upon Milton. Professor Joseph Le 
Conte of the State University lectures 
upon the ‘Relations of Evolution to 
Materialism.’’ Dr. Stratton lectures 
upon ‘‘Moral Science” ; Dr. Spining upon 
‘*A Trans-Alpine Tour’; Dr. Barrows 
upon Tennyson; Dr. Izer upon **TheSa- 


cred Canon”; and a long list of other 


popular epeakers and themes make up 4 
programme which is indeed a feast. 


A Single Eye. 


Christ has taught us that if our eye 
be single, our whole body shall be full of 
light. By this beautiful figure he pre- 
sents to us the very highest attainment 
of Christian character. By the single eye 
we understand singleness of |p a 
constant, undeviating aim in all things to 
please God and do his will. It is the 
same thought expressed by the apostle 
when he exhorts us, ‘‘whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, to do all to 
the glory of God.” What higher state of 
perfection than this—a state in which the 
heart and mind are true to God as the 
needle to the pole—can any man attain? 
The fulness of blessing, promised as re- 
sulting from this state, shows that it em- 
braces all we hope to attain in this hfe. 
Singleness of purpose and fulness of bless- 
ing in the eervice of God is our highest 


attainment and our purest joy on earth. | 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 

Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 


—'s jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
/ 


eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 


feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BuLL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin my liver, Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BuULL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. JoHN BULu’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 


DYSPEPSIA 

Variable appetite ; faint, gnawing: feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JOHN BuLL.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
and many other cutaneous and glandu- 


lar auections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Butit.—I procured one bottle of 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA for my eidestson. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him than all. It has 
cured me of a aT as well. 

OHN 8S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache,weakness, pain inthesmal/ 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
‘| Xidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
my son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS, H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


TH 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of /s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the THE LI FE the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—It is my opinion that your 
preparation of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other now in use, and I will take 
= pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 

rofulaand all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 

B. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
83x West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP THE BLOOD PURE. 


— 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 


Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary ! 


OR 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


«eee FOR... 


Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLY SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Semivary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Seminaky Course of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.” 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rx, 1835, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lu 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. ¥ 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Puuvorpat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomaoPaT#Y,) 


125 Turk Street, . ° San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 A. M. and 7 P. m. . 
apr13-tf 


Professors, | 


‘consider the position they are in. 


REAL 


Theological Seminary 


E ARE IN EARNEST ABOUT HAVING 

the many readers of THE PAcIFIC con- 

sider the importance of patronizing only such 
dealers as refuse to trade in intoxicating drinks, 
The time 1s coming, and now is, when the busi- 
ness of selling liquor and family supplies over 
the same counter and under the same roof 
should be discouraged by all classes of people. 
Much as the saloons are to be deplored, and 
great as the misery they have wrought may be, 
it is certainly less than that of the corner gro- 
cery in this city, and semi-respectable stores 
dealing in liquor throughout the State. Dealers 
will tell you they ca: not hold their customers 
if they do not sell liquor. Your answer should 
be, plain and prompt, that they cannot hold 
them all if they do sell it. Less than ten years 
ago, when we started the first aggressive tem- 
perance grocery in San Francisco, we were told 
even by active temperance people it was impos- 
sible to make it a success. At this date there 


sare at least eighteen such stores, a:1 prosperous 


and all managed as this way, from principle 
rather than from motive. These stores are 
among the most prosperous in the business, 
and sell nearly or quite half the supplies used in 
the whole city. A great change has been 
wrought in this respect and although we have 
retired from the retuil business in the city, we 
are glad to note the success of others. Church 
membera, we are talking straight at yon, and 
mean what we say. We want you to waken up 
on the temperance question. and view it, and 
helps it from all pvoints. If there is a good 
square temperance dealer in your vicinity pat- 
ronize him, and teil him why you do it. If 
the dealers near you sell liquor, say to them, 
kindly, that you cannot conscientiously give 
them your money in buying liquors; and, i 

they care for your trade, it will cause them to 
There are 
many people who can only be reached through 
their pockets. If they cannot be induced to 
abandon the sale, remember we hold ourselves 
in readiness to supply you with anything to be 
had here, from a single article to a whole year’s 
supply. Thisis our business. We study it, 
and try to understand so as to give you the 
best goods, and the most of them, carefully 
packed, and shipped according to directions so 
as to reach you promptly. We have, by long 
experience, learned that fair dealing and good 
articles will win trade and keep it better than 
any other method. We do not profess to give 
you goods for half price, or less then cost or 
market value; but we do profess to be good 
buyers and good judges of goods, and to sell 
them at a small advance on cost. We publish 
a list of articles we keep for sale, and the price 
of them, and much valuable information about 
buying, remitting, and other things, which -is 
called the Home Crrcte. We send it free to 
all who ask for it. The new number will be ready 
in a few days. Now send for it, please; won’t 
you? And write usafew words besides, if you 
have time. Remember, liquor dealers not only 
refuse to trade with those opposed to their 
business, but in some cases combine for this 
purpose. We do not ask this, as we are not fa- 
vorable to combinations in business matters. 
We only ask to be placed on a broad, liberal 
business basis, which shall work the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and for ourselves, 
we will be satesfied with a plain competency, if 
we can be of any use to our fellows. Hoping, 
at least, one or two kind readers will notice 
this item, we remain 

Yours for the right, 


SMITH’S 


CASH STORE, 
15 & 


Clay St., San Francisco. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


\ 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROHG, 
A. M., 1086 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Active and intelligent, to re- 


WANTED—LAD presentin herown ocality an 


firm. References required. Permanent positi 
and good salary. GAY & BROS., l4 Barclay St., N. 
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| duce an alterative impression on the system. 
; | have used it both in public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparilla in use. 
M. PY LES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
} ah Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 
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THE Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


Home Ciréle. 


“MY HOME tS ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Wounded in fight beside the Nile, 
Out of the watching and the strife, 
A soldier sought his English home, 
To spend his last few days of life. 
So young, so brave, and yet he knew 
The days were numbered he could live; 
And glory seemed so vain a thing, 
And fame could little comfort give. 


Not fearing, but yet longing sore 

For just one word of peace and love, 
That unto him, and him alone, 

Might seem a message from above. 
He sought it in a calm fresh morn, 

And in the sunset’s dying flame, 
From holy priest, in holy book; 

But it was thus the message came: 


One summer eve he paused to rest 
Beside the church’s holy place, 

Just when the gloaming still and dusk 
Threw over all its mystic grace. 

Then came a little peasant child, 
And opened wide the churchyard gate. 

‘Do you not fear,” the soldier asked, 
‘To cross when it is dark and late?” 


She lifted up a smiling face, 
And in a pleaaant voice replied: 
‘‘Oh, no! besides, I have to cross; 
My home is on the other side!” 
Then on she went her lonely way; 
Her form was lost amid the gloom. 
She never knew her simple words 
Had lit his pathway to the tomb. 


He took the message, calm and sweet, 
And ever after to his rest 

He went with unreluctant feet. 
The words went singing in his heart; 

They were his comfort and his guide. 
And at the last he whispered clear: 

‘“Q soul, the road thou needst not fear; 
Thy home is on the other side!” 

—Mary A. Barr, 


— 


Matthew Duncan’s Glass, 


BY REV. P. B. POWER, M. A. 


‘*Then, sometimes, sir,” said old Mat- 
thew Duncan, the coast-guard at Tram- 
bay, ‘‘Il’ve thought i’d write a book. 
I’ve got so far as to think what color the 
cover should be, and that’s half the bat- 
tle; and I settled it was to be as like the 
Union Jack as the book folk can make it, 
but I never get any farther. 1’ll tell you 
some of the things I seen through this 
glass, and what I’ve thought about them 
too, and if they do any folk good I’ll be 
all the better pleased. 

‘Now, first of all, you point this glass 
over at yonder old bit of a ruin on the 
cliffs. You can’t see a large black stone 
in it? Well, the focus a’n’t right for 
your eye; every man must shift it for 
himeelf; but the stone is there—” 

‘‘Ay, see itnow. And see a white 
cross, a rough daub of paint on it.”’ 

‘Right; when a man sees that ’tis a 
sign he has the focus right and that he 
can see‘as I could, only I hope he’ll nev- 
er get the chance to see whatI saw. 
When a man can see that white mark ’tis 
a sign that he could know one person 
from another if they were standing at the 
same place, and that he could see all 
they were doing and, 80 to speak, almost 
hear what they were saying. We a’n’t 
quite come to that yet, but if what folk 
say who come and talk to me in the sum- 
mer-time be true, we’re on our way to it, 
and we a’o’t far off either. But now 
you're sure that a man standing here can 
see what is going on over there? 

‘*Well, fifteen years ago come mid- 
summer-day I was on guard here at 
three o’clock in the morning. I general- 
ly gave a look all round with that glass, 
and there was nothing at all in view out 
to sea; 1 kept watching a rabbit that was 
skipping in and out among the stones of 
the old ruin. Presently I saw it was 
frightened and ran away, and I said to 
myself, ‘Now, what’s that?’ for you know 
when a man is long houre in the same 
place, and there day after day, he’s glad 
of anything that makes a bit of a stir. 

‘Tl hadn’t long to wait before | saw 
what made the rabbit jamp away in such 
a hurry; a man and a woman came out 
of the ruins and sat down on some of the 
loose stones outside. The man was 
dark, with a sailor’s dress, and as far as 
I could make out—and that, I think, was 
pretty near—was about thirty years of 
age. He war’n’t the looking man that 
I’d trust myeelf to if I were a young 
girl; but no living man can tell what any 
living woman will do or will not do, and 
why she will do it or will not do it, and 
that’s a knowledge I’ve come to by think- 
ing and by watching my old woman, and 
was one of the first things I was going to 
put down in my book. 

‘‘At first these two were friendly 
enough; even if the glass had been a 
trifle wrong in the focus, I could have 
seen that they were sweethearts; but af- 
ter they had been there half an hour or 
so I saw that the girl began to move 
away a little from him, and when he 
shifted his seat so as to get near her again 
she made another move. 

‘Said I, ‘Here’s the old story of all 
the world, of morning, noon and night, 
going on here on the top of this cliff at 
four o’clock in the morning.’ 

‘But I hadn’t time for much thinking; 
it took all my attention to be watching. 
There was a quarrel, that was‘plain; but, 
‘Pooh!’ says I to myself, ‘they'll kiss 
and be friends in ten minutes.’ Well, I 
waited for the kissing, and then | 
thought I’d have another look around 
the ocean; but that poor girl never got a 
kiss again. There was something in her 
hand that he wanted to get, that was 
plain, though I couldn’t quite make out 
what it was; but whatever it was, he 
snatched it from her, and she struck at 
him in her anger, and then there was a 
pushing about, but always with her get- 
ting nearer and nearer the edge of the 
cliff, until at last 1 saw the man’s two 
arms thrust straight out and over she 
went! Once or twice she bung for a mo- 
ment on the face of the rock; her dress 
caught in the brambles then. But it was 
only for a moment; she was in the sea in 
ae time than it takes for me to tell you 

is. 

‘The tide was full up at the time, but 
just on the turn, and once it turns it runs 
there almost like the race of a mill; and | 


the man was soon lost to view in the ru- 
ins, and though I searched the ocean all 
round for miles I never got sight of the 
body any more. 

‘‘Now, sir, says I to myself, ‘What 
shall Ido? Shall I report this?’ I thought 
and thought and thought, and at last I 
says, ‘No, 1 won’t report it even to my old 
woman, for if I do there’s no knowing to 
whom she’ll report it again.” And the 
reason | had for not doing it was this. 
Says I to myself, ‘If there’s no one miss- 
ing, and if the body never turns up, as I 
don’t believe it will, people will say I 
was dreaming; it may be they'll say I 
was drunk; for all I know they may say 
I'm mad. I’ll just wait and see wheth- 
er the body is ever found or not. Be- 
sides,” says I to myself, ‘I can’t tell that 
murder has been committed. They fell 
out, there’s no doubt about that, and 
there was scuffling; but perbaps her go- 
ing over was an accident; I couldn’t 
swear that, when he thrust out his two 
hands, he had given her a push that had 
sent her over.’ 

‘Well, sir, the burden of this secret 
lay heavy on my mind, and as walked 


} up and down here on my lonely beat it 


began to eatinto me. Says I to myself, 
‘Matthew Duncan, you know of a murder 
and you've never told of it,’ and it end- 
ed in my getting a fever, and I was as 
near dead as any man could be. When 
I came a bit to myself I had the parson 
sent for, and I told himI had a great 
load on my mind and wanted to ease it 
by telling it to him, and I told him the 
whole story from beginning to end, and 
our captain—I had him in and told it to 
him, too. 

‘‘But the gentlemen only smiled at 
what I said. ‘‘Poor fellow,’ says one, 
‘the fever’s on him still.’ ‘Ay,’ says the 
other, ‘you see 'tis the same thing he’s 
been raving on all along.’ 


‘Well, I was very weak and couldn’t 
talk much, and 1 was weary with my 
earnestness in trying to make them be- 
lieve what I said, so I just laid back with 
my eyes closed and they thought I was 
asleep. But I heard them talking, and 
the captain said, ‘’Tis a pity, too, for 
he’s one of the best and sharpest-eyed 
men in the service, and I’m afraid he’ll 
never be fit for anything again.’ ‘Oh, 
’t will work off,’ said the minister; ‘you 
may be sure when he strengthens up he’ll 
forget all these feverfancies. You must 
n’t think of his leaving the service. He 
must get sick-leave for a while. I’ve 
seen many cases as strange as this and 
they came round all right at last.’ 


‘‘Well, I made two or three more at- 
tempts, and I tried the doctor; but he 
says, ‘I’ll send you some strengthening 
medicine, Duncan, and you'll soon be all 
right,’ and he tapped his forehead and 
says, ‘Fevers make sad work with our 
brains.’ | 

**T saw it was no use to try and per- 
suade any of the gentlemen; I did my 
best, and there now I must leave it. 


‘**But I warn’t quite easy in my mind. 
Looking at it now at this distance of time 
I think it was my duty to have reported 
it and taken the consequences, whatever 
they might have been, but this I did: I 
says to myself, ‘There is no knowing 
what may turn up by-and-by if this is 
murder; murder will out, as the saying is, 
and I may not remember all that ought to 
be remembered by the only man whose eye 
saw the deed done; so I took and wrote 
down on a paper what I had seen, and 
hid it carefully away lest it should come 
to any one’s hand. And if I died—well, 
I took care that the account, whatever it 
might be worth, should not be lost, for I 
marked it outside, ‘When I am dead this 
paper is to be given to the minister of the 
parish, and no one but himself is to break 
one of the seals upon it.” And to make 
the matter as sure as I could I put six 
seals upon it—every one of them differ- 
ent; I borrowed them from far and near, 
wherever I could. I put down the day 
and the hour, and the color of the young 
woman’s dress and the shape of her hat, 
and the cut of the man’s beard and whis- 
kers and the red ’kerchief he had round 
his neck; of that I made special note, for 
seafaring men don’t wear that color of- 
ten. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘I’ve done all I can. 
Time will tell. But it is an awful thing 
for that man that there has been an eye 
upon him that he knew and knows noth- 
ing about, ready to give evidence against 
him if the question of a murder ever turns 
up. Folk often think they’re not seen 
and that there’ll be no witnesses against 
them; but often I think, Ah, there’s one 
Eye at any rate that has been on you, 
and there’s one Eye-witness against you; 
go where you will and do what you will, 
the testimony of an Eye-witness is there.’ 
Of course, sir,’ said the coast-guard rev- 
erently, ‘‘I mean the Great Eye above. 


“T used to think myself particular be- 
fore,” said the old coast-guardsman, ‘‘but 
since this happened I have been ever so 
much more particular, for I says to my- 
self, ‘There’s some One looking, ay, and 
there’s some QOne listening; you don’t 
see him, but he’s there,’ and in a way 
it’s made a different man of me ever 
since. 

‘*Five years passed,’’ said the old man, 
“and the doctor and the parson and the 
captain forgot all about this matter; they 
didn’t trouble themselves much about the 
ravings of a man in a fever, as they 
thought, and ’twas midsummer morning 
again and it was my tarn to be on guard. 
I don’t know what it was that made me 
keep looking at the part of the ruin where 
you see the white cross painted on the 
stone. But every moment I felt the 
glass a’most turning of itself to where I 


‘had seen that poor young thing go over 


the cliff. °T was a’most as though I ex- 
pected to see something, and they say 
that if .one expects to see something 
they’ll do it—I suppose they think the 


see something. -"T was the very hour 
and the very day when that young wom- 
an was thrown over the cliff—for now we 
know all about it—and there, coming out 
of the ruin, I saw the man I'd seen five 


years before. I knew him in a moment; 


fancy brings the thing. Well, sir, I did 


rr had the same beard and the same 
dress and the same 'kerchief, but this 
time he was by himself. I watched him 
well, for I was determined that there 
should be no mistake; and I kept the 
glass on him as a rifleman would keep 
his rifle aiming at a buli’s-eye. I could 
see him as plainly as I can see you now. 
He was the same man, but he looked, 
ay, twenty years older. But he was the 
same, and I says to myself; ‘I know you, 
but I never saw a man age like you; 
you're the same man, but there’s an aw- 
ful change over you, too. 

‘*Well, sir, he looks about him here 
and there, and then he takes out of his 
pocket a little parcel and puts it under a 
stone, and puts three or four more over 
it, and walks on towards the edge of the 
cliff. Up and down he goes, and goes 
through all I saw him do five years be- 
fore, and at last—and I never could make 
this out—struggling against it as though 
some one was pushing him from behind, 
still staggering nearer and nearer to the 
edge, over he leaped, and he was caught 
just as that girl was, here and there; and 
the tide did to him as it did to her—car- 
ried the body out to sea—and what with 
congers and other greedy fish there were 
plenty waiting for him out there. 

**This time I determined not to hold 
my tongue, so I reported to the captain, 
who at first only tapped his forhead and 
said I must not go into fever again; but 
the rights of it was gone into and found 
out. 

said, ‘Captain, have the ruins 
searched, and I'll take any one you name 
to the spot.’ 

“*Well, Duncan,’ says he, ‘I’d be 
sorry for you to go off your head, for 
you're my sharpest-eyed man. I'll go 
with you myself, and I will ask the min- 
ister to go.’ 

‘**And there, sir, under the very stones 
which I pointed out, we found the parcel 
sure enough. It was an old leather 
purse wrapped up in a piece of tarred 
canvas what looked like a bit of an old 
sail, and in it was a ten-pound note and 
a piece of paper, and on it was written in 
a hand such almost as a schoolboy would 
write, ‘John Hinch threw his sweetheart 
over this cliff five year ago this very day 
and hour’ (you see, sir, he had it all got 
ready for the very time) ‘because she 
would not give him the ten pounds in this 
purse. He wrenched the money from 
her, but he never spent a farthing of it. 
For five long years he’s roamed the world, 
feeling that some eye saw him do the 
deed, and he’s come here in the selfeame 
clothes which he had on that day; he’s 
always hearing voices saying that there’s 
some one to meet him here.’ 

‘It would look a’most as if there had 
been somebody there pushing him from 
behind, from the way he went over, but 
i saw nobody; the man was there alone. 

‘‘There was po one to make a row 
about the matter, for no girl had been 
missed, which is easy enough to under- 
stand, for we’re within a walk of a large 
town, and noone knew anything of the 
man. No inquests had to be held, for 
no bodies had been found. Folk don’t 
trouble much about things which hap- 
pened five years ago, and a very bad 
murder coming up quite fresh then, peo- 
ple didn’t take much note of this. 

‘‘But eh! sir, l’ve often thought what 
an awful thing it is that there’s an Eye 
on us when we're not thinking of it, and 
how little good sin does us, and how in 
some way or other it is sure to meet us. 
There isn’t any better preacher to me 
than my glass; and there a’n’t many bet- 
ter teachers than the things we handle 
and have to do with in our common life, 
if only we understood all they have to 
say.” — (Quiver. 


Obedience Based on Right, 


Parents who wish to be cheerfully 
obeyed by their children must them- 
selve obey the laws which they seek to 
enforce. Louis XIV wrote to his grand- 
son, ‘‘If you wish to have your will 
habitually respected, you must show that 
you yourself are a slave to it.’’ Inter- 
preting this counsel as meaning that a 
ruler must be nothing more than the ap- 
plication of a law to his subjects which 
be recognizes as the rule of his own life, 
it contains the secret of all successful 
authority in civil society or in the home. 
Law, not arbitrary will—the will of God, 
not the caprices of passion—must be th 
manifest rule of family life. 
required of the child must be require 
not merely because the parent wills it, 
but because it is right—because God 
wills it. When this is made obvious, 


his own life, it compels respect, and, 
since it appeals directly to the conscience, 
it compels a responsive ‘‘I ought,” and 
often produces a resultant obedience.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


Boldness Before Kings. 


erals was Hans Joachim von Zeitin. He 
was never ashamed of his faith. Once 
he declined an invitation to come to his 
royal master’s table, because on that day 
he wished to present himself at the table 
of his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. It 
was sacrament day. The next time he ap- 
peared at the palace, the king, whose in- 
fidel tendencies were well known, made 
use of some profane expressions abont the 
holy communion of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the other guests laughed at the re- 
marks made on the occassion. Zietin 
shook his head solemnly, stood up, sa- 
luting the king, and then said in a firm 
voice: ‘‘ I can never allow the Holy One 
to be mocked or insulted, for on him re- 
pose my faith, my comfort, and my hope 
in life and death. In the power of 
this faith, your brave army has co 

ously fought and conquered. lf your ma- 
jesty undermine this faith, you under- 


the state.’’ The king felt he had been 


wrong in his attack on the faith of the 
general, and he was not ashamed to ac- 


knowledge it. 


The 


even to willful children, and is calmly en- 
forced as growing out of principles which 
the parent himself accepts as the rule of 


One of Frederick the Great’s best gen- 


mine, at the same time, the welfare of 


Gleanings. 


Face this truth: No devices of law- 
makers, no schemes of theoretic reform, 
can give e and prosperity to a whis- 
ky-cursed nation. 

If you are fond of wine, you ought to 
abstain for your own sake; and if you 
are not fond of wine, you ought to ab- 
stain for the sake of others.—Canon 
Farrar. 


The more we know, the greater our 
thirst for knowledge. The water-lily, in 
the midst of waters, opens its leaves, ex- 
pands its petals at the first pattering of 
showers, and rejoices in the raindrops 
with a quicker sympathy than the parch- 
ed shrub in the sandy desert.—Cole- 
ridge. 

He who lets Christ dwell in his heart, 
only that he may have from him a honse- 
hold blessing or a joyful consolation, sells 
him his heart; but he who surrenders 
himself to Christ out of pure love, at the 
same time thinking himself unworthy 
the least look of his grace, gives him his 
heart.—A. Mueller. 


Simply to do what we ought is an alto- 
gether higher, diviner, more potent, more 
creative thing, than to write the grand- 
est poem, paint the most beautiful pict- 
ure, carve the mightiest statue, build 
the most worshiping temple, dream out 
the most enchanting commotion of mel- 
ody and harmony.—WMary Marston. 


Love is not the result of a direct voli- 
tion. We do not love anything by try- 
ing. Love is the result of an acquaint- 
ance with a lovable being. Union with 
God reveals his loveableness, and we fall 
desperately in love with him. People do 
not reason themselves into love, but, 
when they get into right relations, love 
goes out spontaneously. 


- How will adoration show itself in daily 
life? In these three simple ways: We 
shall do but afew thiogs, burden our- 
selves with but a few responsibilities, 
engage ourselves in but a few works, 
pledge ourselves to but a few spiritual 
exercises, 80 that we may not be hamper- 
ed, but make life larger, and have more 
room for God.— Faber. 


Ruskin, in the Spectator, recently 
said: ‘‘I know of nothing that has been 
taught the youth of our time, except 
that their fathers were apes and their 
mothers winkles; that the world ‘began 
in accident, and will end in darkness; 
that honor isa folly, ambition a virtue, 
charity a vice, poverty a crime, and ras- 
cality the means of wealth and the sum 
of all wisdom.’’ 


>_> 


A Way to Settle Scandal. 


Dr. M. D. Hodge tells us of two Chris- 
tian men who ‘‘fell out.’’ One heard 
that the other was talking against him, 
and he went to him and said: ‘‘Willyou 
be kind enough to tell me my faults to 
my face, that I may profit by your 
Christian candor and try to get rid of 
them?” ‘Yes, sir,” replied the other, **I 
will do it.” They went aside, and the 
former said: ‘‘Before you commence 
telling what you think wrong in me, will 
you bow down with me and let us pray 
over it, that my eyes may be opened to see 
my faultsas you will tell them? You 
lead in the prayer.” It was done, and 
when the prayer was over the man who 
had sought the interview said: ‘*Now 
proceed with what you have to complaia 
of in me.’’ But the other replied: ‘* Af- 
ter praying over: it, it looks so little that 
it is not worth talking about. The truth 
is, I feel now that in going around talk- 
ing against you I have been serving the 
devil myself, and have need that you 
pray for me and forgive me the wrong I 
have done you.” Dr. Hodge tells the 
story very well, and here and there, in 
almost every community, is a man or 
woman who might profit by it. 


King Alcohol. 


In dark rooms and dingy cellars, in 
secret conclave, he devises his plans and 
mixes his drugs. By night and by day 
he draws out the catalogues of crime, 
With hands polluted with blood, and 
locks that wriggle and crawl and _hias; 
with purpose fixed for slaughter, and 
with heart unpitying and unrelenting, he 
presses his infernal work. With the 
gold his crimes have brought him, he 
seeks to secure friends in the halls of 
legislation; to put his judges upon the 
bench, his advocates at the bar, his wit- 
nesses on the stand, and, to make surety 
doubly sure, his views in the public 
mind. He would control, if he could, 
not only our almshouses and prisons, but 
also our legislative halls and public 
presses. He would fill not only our cells 
and graveyards, but also our judgment- 
seats and our police commissions. This 
is our foe—cunning as a fox, wise asa 
serpent, strong as an ox, bold as a lion, 
merciless as a tiger, remorseless as a hy- 
ena, fierce as a pestilence, deadly asa 
plague. To condemn and correct such a 
criminal is not the pastime of an hour, 
but the manly, hero-born, martyr-bred 
work of a lifetime.— Bishop C. H. Fow- 
ler, D.D. 


A Model of Brevity. 


In these days of tiresome diffuseness 
and offensive self-exhibition an example 
of official modesty and laconic brevity 
should be especially welcome. In his 
address tothe graduating class of the 
University of the Pacific, last week, 
President Stratton most happily illustrat- 
ed this truth. Approaching them with 
that characteristic blending of fatherly 
dignity and brotherly warmth which has 
made his Presidency such a signal suc- 
cess, he said only: ‘*‘Young” ladies and 
gentlemen of the graduating class, be 
true—true to your instructors, true to 
your Alma Mater,true to yourselves, true 
to yourGod, and, as your past has been 
honorable, your future shall be assured.’ 
Every auditor applauded with delight; 


— will remember it for life . 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i244: 

The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most yaluable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the ScreENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.%a 
year. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

Thirty» 

t ars 

practice 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights. 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France. 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Paorrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servives 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “* The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. , 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BBANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
. AND EMBROIDERY 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ACI ES THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


I = , Has a Pad different from al) 
5 is cup shape. with 
ustin n center,adapt: 

itself to all positions of thé 
body while the ba! the cup 

resses back the intes- 
d ith the finge at 
n 

ety Ath securely oe and night, and a radical cure 


rtain, Itis easy, durable and chedp. Sent by mail. Cir- 
Sulars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, il. 


& Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks’and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0G” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


NCINNATIBELLE OUNDRY CO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 


| RELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cummes AND Peats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. cS E&cC 
Mention this paper. timore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the Américan Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
a. street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ndent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Orrty. 
()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 


e Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Oafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 


in the city. 


Hotel. 


gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
n 


ents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS. 


ERATE FEES. 

We are opp 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY 
and can obtain 
remote WASHINGTON. 


to paten tabili 

CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 

of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 


own state or county, address | 
A. SNOW & CO., 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 


osite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
atents in less time than those 


When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
free of charge; and we make NO 


U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 


Opposite Patent Orrice, Wasuineton, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


| 826 Market St, - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 


Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 
Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Photographic Gallery. 


—_— 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 
DEN 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 
2lnov-lyr 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 23, 1886. 


Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive fgur copies of Tur Pa- 
orrico for one year. Pactrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1886. 


The sun recoils. He tarns back from 
his northern excursion, sated with the 
sight of snow wastes, and hopeless of the 
task of changing the polar temperature. 
He goes boldly enough to the tropic; but 
as to going beyond, he flinches from say- 
ing, ‘‘I can-cer.”” So, a little weariedly, 
it may be, he faces about and looks 
southward again, just as highly elated as 
when he did it a thousand years ago. 
The long, long days we are having cheer 
us, on the whole, and we are glad for the 
summer solstice. The nights are still 
long enough for our sleeping, and the 
days are full of sunlight, and the world 
of fragrance. But, now come suggestions 
of limitation and recurrence and failure. 
Nothing can stay at its best. Disability 
and decay hunt for us. Changes come 
over us. Ah, is there no world where 
the best is, and continues unaltered ? 


We have been accustomed, each year, 
to note the commemoration of the battle 
of ‘*Bunker Hill,’’ because our eyes 
formerly were so familiar with the land- 
scape and scene, and because the battles 
of the revolution were .virtually fought 
there; inasmuch as the events of that 
day proved that the Americans could 
fight and would, and that they could 
pluck victory out of seeming defeat. On 
our Coast the Bunker Hill organization 
had its usual picnic to Belmont, and the 
Y. M. ©. A. and its friends had an ex- 
cursion to Monterey and tbe Pacific 
Grove. No revolutionary monument 
stands on this Coast, but so long as the 
Bunker Hill monument is tall enough to 
throw its shadow across the breadth of 
the continent, we shall be lovers of lib- 
erty, and mindfal of its costs. 


The 17th of June was well chosen: as a 
fitting day for the unveiling of a statue of 
Daniel Webster, at Concord, N. H. It 
was a great day. All New Hampshire 
gathered to make the occasion grand. 


Dartmouth College was particularly con- 


spicuous. (Perhaps Dr. Barrows was 
there, and will write us about it.) Presi- 
Bartlett delivered the oration. 
Evarts, Bingham, Butler, Winthrop, and 
others, were to make addresses. New 
Hampshire has had no greater son than 
Webster, and she does well to honor him 
before the world. He received much 
distinction while alive, but deserved 
more than he received. 


— 


Our chief churches are now very mis- 
cellaneously served with pulpit supplies 
—never more 80. We do not know how 
well they enjoy this state of things, but 
they must have whatever pleasure comes 
from novelty, and from surprise, now and 
then. We do hear of some criticisms 
which are not always complimentary, but 
there is less of severe criticism than might 
have been anticipated. We do not say 
that the churches with pastors absent are 
happy, but we say that they are not so 
dissatisfied as to render a hastened re- 
turn necessary. Let the pastors all 
gather new strength till they are so im- 
proved that they cannot resist the im- 
pulse to return and put themselves into 
harness. 


We are in receipt of the ‘Report of 
the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury for 
1885, Vol. I, Finance.” It is an im- 
mense volume of 744 pages. Only about 
one-fourth of the work is of special in- 
terest to the ordinary reader. But every 
citizen would do well to look over the ac- 
counts of the nation’s book-keeper, more 
particularly his cash-bouk. The coffers 
of the Treasury are in other hands—the 
hands of the sub-Treasurer. There is a 
‘‘diagram” in the volume about twelve 
times the size of a single page, showing 
the amount of the national bank-notes io 


circulation, the amount of gold, silver 


and United States notes in the Treasury 
of the United States, with the correspond- 
ing liability in outstanding gold, silver 
and currency certificates, and showing 
this for each year from 1878 to 1886. 
This volume shows that, in spite of all 
he owes (no less asum than $1,447,- 
657,568.09, last November), ‘‘Uncle 
Sam” is rich, very rich indeed, having 
an income, in 1885, of $323,690, 706.38, 
of which $17,859,735.84 were in excess 
of all expenditures of every kind. True, 
‘‘Uncle Sam” is no longer, since the war, 


‘rich enough to give us alla farm,” as 


the ‘‘Hutchinsons” used to sing forty 
years ago, bnt he is rich enough to pay 
all his debts, when due, pay every living 
soldier a pension, deepen all our rivers’ 


and harbors, build more light-houses and 
break-waters along our coast, rebuild our 
Custom-house, give us the finest Post- 
office building in the world, and, at the 
same time, be piling up his credit as 
high as the moon. 


A home missionary in Missouri writes 
thus: ‘‘We have become tired of sup- 
porting Mr. D. C. Cook’s enterprise, and 
think it a shame and a disgrace to re- 
ceive aid from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and from the Congrega- 
tional Union, and then send every nickel 
we can raise to an independent concern, 
instead of patronizing our own publishing 
society."’ We love to hear a man say 
right out what other men feel, but are 
too tolerant or what else to declare, ‘‘A 
shame and disgrace!” Yes, that is it. 


Little do many think how much they, 
and society at large, are mdebted to 
Christianity for its moral rules and pre- 
cepts. Take, for instance, this injunc- 
tion, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, doye also unto them 
likewise’’—how few estimate it at its real 
value! Suppose it were put aside, and ev- 
ery one said to his neighbor, not ‘‘Do as 
you'd be done by,’’ but ‘*Do as you're 
done to,” what an overturn society would 
take in a day, and what a desert of dreari- 
ness and danger human life would become! 
But, says one, did not Confucius say some- 
thing like this? Yes, something like it, 
but not it; merely the negative side of it. 
But, then, Confucius never dreamed of 
the applications of the rule in Christian 
conduct—where the great matter of self- 
denial for others’ good comes out, the 
bearing of one another’s burdens, and 
the esteeming of our neigbbors better 
than ourselves for their good, unto their 
edification. Out of no such teachings as 
those of Confucius come the lives of 
Christian missionaries, martyrs, heroes, 
and the long line of those who have 
counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves. 


One of the smaller cities, not far from 
this, is favored with a citizen of the right 
sort of public spirit. He is not compelled 
to labor beyond the necessities of his 
physical exercise. He is intelligent; has 
traveled abroad; has held office at home. 
Now, he cares not for honors, but wishes 
to be a useful citizen. He sees that most 
people dislike to serve on juries, and 
shirk the daty, when they can. So he 
voluntarily puts himself in the way of 
doing jury duty—so often, that when he 
really wishes to be absent, or to be let 


He is not a ‘‘professional” juryman; he 
is an ideal one. He knows how to be 
patient in investigation. He knows law 
pretty well, and human nature, and how 
to deal with wrong. He loves honor, 
and justice, and the public welfare, su- 
premely. He is neither partial nor 
prejudiced. He is not open to sinister 
influences. No briber would ever think 
of approaching him. No pettifogger 
would ever attempt the misleading of 
him. He knows when a corrupt man 
gets into the box in order to ‘‘hang” the 
jury. He knows when a ‘‘green’’ man 
has been hoodwinked by ‘‘smart’’ soph- 
istry. He knows what‘sort of a verdict 
the jury ought to give, and will have the 
best members with him on the first bal- 
lot, if not the entire number. Next to 
an able and upright judge, we regard 
such a person as the best judicial con- 
servator of the public good. He is a 
real patriot. He serves his country at a 
point of dificulty and danger as impor- 
tant as that of the soldier. How beau- 
tiful and majestic a thing would justice 
be in our world if all jurors were like 
this man! 


We have before us the ‘‘ Report of the 
American Marathi Mission for the “year 
1885.” It consists of a pamphlet of 
eighty pages, well printed and put to- 
gether at Poona, on the field. It is divid- 
ed into twenty-one sections, with head- 
ings like these: ‘‘The Year,” ‘‘Synop- 
sis of the Mission,” ‘*The Churches,”’ 
**Self-Support of Churches,”’ ‘‘ Personal 
Notes,’’ ‘*The Theological Seminary,’’ 
‘‘The Girls’ School at Abmednagar,’’ 
‘Other schools,’’ and so on. The follow- 


ing will show what the heart of a true 
missionary is: 

‘‘A few day ago, while pitched under 
some fine, large mango trees, I was awak- 
ened in the early morning by a little bird, 
singing away as merrily as possible. It 
sang again and again, with no response 
at first, and so it sang only the louder. 
By and by, one and another, and still an- 
other joined in, till, at length, there was 
a full chorus of all the little songsters. 
The day was dawniag—the first little 
bird sang away cheerily, knowing that 
the rest would soon follow, not seeming 
to lose heart in the least. The lesson 
came home to me. We know the day is 
dawning, the light is appearing all about 
us. We will sing on, and work on, and 
never falter, till from villages and towns 
all about us there shall be one hearty, 
united song of praise to Him who hath 
loved us, and given himself for us.” 


Gen. Clinton B. Fiek bas been nomi- 
nated as the prohibition candidate for 


Governor of New Jersey. 


alone, the officers gladly excuse him. 


Samuel Cross. 


The brother so long known as ‘‘Jud 
Samuel Cross of Sacramento” died, 
rather unexpectedly, at his home in that 
city, on the the 13th of June, 1886, at 
the age of 74. He was a native of 
North Ireland, piously reared in the 
more intense form of the Protestant 
faith. He came to this country in early 
life, and taught school and studied law 
in the city of Philadelphia. He practic- 
ed law and married in the city of Har- 
risburg. He came to this State in 1850, 
and in 1852 fixed his residence in Sacra- 
mento. For some years he officiated as 
justice in the lower courts, and after- 
wards acted continuously as an attorney- 
at-law; and in later life, also, as a 
searcher of records and an expert in titles 
to land. 

The wife of his youth joined him in 
California in the summer of 1854. She 
had a large place in his regard, and did 
much toward making his life a joy, 
and his career a success; but from a 
sunny and active life of nearly thirty 
years on this Coast she gently passed on, 
and he re-married about six months ago. 

Judge Cross was not a very strong 
man physically. His unique figure— 
head large, limbs slender—his peculiar 
gait, his quick step and swift movement, 
made him congpicuous on the street and 
readily distinguished at a distance. His 
sleep was never prolonged, his habits 
were regular, and his activities multi- 
plied. He was genial and social and 
fond of his friends, and constant in his 
regards. He was industrious, incessant, 
unwearied and enterprising. He was 
always liberal with his means, and he 
usually had enough to be generous with, 
although he met with his share of human 
misfortunes, and looked sometimes on 
the darker sides of earthly affairs. 

He was a good citizen. He loved the 
city of his abode and the State of his 
adoption. He was interested in all that 
touched their prosperity, or concerned 
their well-being. He could not bear to 
to have anything go on in which he had 
no share, He wanted to help on all 
public undertakings, and to enter into all 
social movements. But few persons or 
things did he antagonize vigorously, 
though fond of argument and tenacious 
of his opinions. When overborne and 
fairly beaten he gave iu, and owned up, 
with a better grace than many not con- 
stituted as he was. His faults were of 
the head, not the beart; of the tempera- 
ment, not the character. Like most 
mortals, he liked to have his own way, 
but when he could not he accepted an- 
other’s as very likely the best. He had 
few worldly ambitions, and did not often 
aspire to official distinction. He was 
content to go his way with the conscious- 
ness of laboring under many earthly 
limitations. | 

His relations to the Christian Church 
were the important relations of his life. 
He thought more of these than of any 
other. He joined the Congregational 
Church in 1852. He never ceased to be 
a teacher in its Sunday-school. He ear- 
ly became one of its deacons, and con- 
tinued in office till he died. He was 
diligent in his attendance upon meetings, 
regular and special, for devotion and for 
business. His constancy at the house of 
God was such that all his conduct could 
say for him, ‘‘Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of thy house, and the place 
where thine honor dwelleth.”’ 

He was- very active in securing the 
erection of the present church edifice, of 
brick (after the flames had devoured the 
former one, of wood), in the autumn 
of 1854; and he had a conspicuous seat 
in the center aisle, which he occupied 
longer than any other man, with one or 
two possible exceptions. Of all the faces 
into which the pastor of thirty years ago 
used to look, adown that aisle, but a few 
constant ones remain; and Judge Cross’ 
is the most conspicuous by its absence. 
Not that all those faces have vanished 
from the earth (though the great major- 
ity have), since a score of them shine in 
other sanctuaries of the Lord, in other 
parts of the State. 

Judge Cross was a constant reader of 
Tue Pactric, and a helper of it in mon- 
eyed ways, in the struggles of its earlier 
years of existence, as the writer hereof 
distinctly remembers, because he was the 
solicitor. It is with pain that we make 
this brief record, even, of a long and 
laborious life, conspicuous all the more 
as dating back to the wonder years of 
California’s story. The State has lost a 
worthy citizen; the city has lost a man 
of intelligence and enterprise; and the 
Church has lost (so far as it can lose 
such a man) an efficient officer, a liberal 
supporter, and a devout friend and lover. 
**Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, 
for the faithfyl fail from among the chil- 
dren of men.’’ 


The conservative editor of the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, the organ of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church, says: ‘‘A 


ent time seems to us desirable. 


If it 
could be done without discourtesy, could 
be doné with the cheerful consent of the 
Oongregational Church, we would like to 
have the creed reported by the Commit- 
tee of the Congregationalists a few years 
ago referred to a few competent men, 
that they might add ten or a dozen words 
to it, and submit it to the churches. We 
would like to have some words inserted 
which were proposed, so it was reported, 
but were rejected by the majority of the 
committee. So far as it goes, that creed 
is admirable, but it falls short of express- 
ing the full faith of the great body of 
believers. As it is remembered just now, 
our impression is that about a dozen 
words added, one here and another 
there, would remove that defect.” There 
is no such body as the Congregational 
Charch to give or withhold its consent. 
But we do not suppose any one of the 
Committee of the National Council 
would regard it as a discourtesy for any 
one to add a dozen words, on his own 
responsibility, provided, always, that the 
added words were attributed to the 
source which added them. Indeed, such 
addition has already keen made by some 
competent men, one or more of whom 
were members of the original committee. 
Some local preachers of our own denom- 
ination have adopted the statement of 
the committee making minor changes. 
Certainly, it would be regarded as a 
compliment, rather than as a discourte- 
sy, if competent men in any denomina- 
tion should make this statement a basis. 
We feel sure that it would be difficult to 
find a compend better fitted, in the main, 
for its purpose. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of its language as to baptism, and, 
possibly, one or two other points, where 
would be found a statement better adapt- 
ed to be the ecumencial confession of 
faith for the churches of the present 
time? 


Some good things were said and done 
at the meeting of the ‘‘ Penological Com- 
mission” of this State, at Sacramento, 
week before last. Commissioner Hen- 
dricks reported, after a thorough exami- 
nation, in favor of ‘‘indeterminate sen- 
tences,’’ the length of which should be 
decided by a Board of Commissioners 
acting on each case. Part of his words 
we quote: 

‘‘Some such Board, operating under 
an indeterminate law, with all the prisons 
of the State unified and graded under it; 
with the entire prison management entire- 
ly divorced from partisan politics, and 
the prisons officered as they only can be 
under Civil Service rules, would furnish 
the recessary miseing link to future suc- 
cess in penal management. Under such 
a system, instead of manufacturing crim- 
inals as now, we might expect, besides 
the moral aspect of the question, to see 
thousands, if not Seiiadoone of thousands, 
saved to the State yearly, in restoring 
convicts to productive citizens, and in 
cost of recommittments saved. Every 
class of prisoners, from the convict with- 
out crime, who never should have been 
imprisoned, to the criminal without hope, 
who never should get out, ought to be 
satisfied with that justice which permits 
them to exercise the God-given privilege 
of free agency iu allowing them to make 
their own future through an indetermin- 
ate sentence. Those who will not bene- 
fit by it have but themselves to blame.” 


Sacred Songs. 


BY REV. DR, A. L. STONE, 


In close proximity with my closet Bi- 
ble I keep a book of sacred songs, that I 
may refresh my soul as often as I will 
with these spiritual melodies, and appro- 
priate them as though they were strains 
of heavenly music. I do not refer to 
notes of vocal singing, but to thoughts 
and feelings that there find expression, 
and convey that expression all tunefully 
t#the inner life. Not a few of these 
hymns are held ih the clasp of my mem- 
ory, and, with or without book, utter 
their tender and thrilling chimes in my 
ear. 

I love to consider myself addressed by 
the music of such appealing composition, 
and catch and repeat the words made so 
impressively audible: | 
‘* Children of the heavenly King, 

As ye journey sweetly sing; 

Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 

Glorious in his works and ways.” 

I love to testifiy to myself the unchang- 
ing truth of the sentiment translated from 
the lips of the inspired Psalmist: 

‘* Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 

To praise thy name, give thanks and sing; 

To show thy love by morning light, 

And talk of all thy truth at night.” 

I love to call up before my vision the 
features of that Incarnate One, upon 
whom we are permitted to gaze with 
eyes that never weary, as he revealed 
himself to us in the garb of our own hu- 
manity, and wears that costume still for 
our sight to dwell upon. And as I look, 
I echo the lines: | 
“* Majestic sweetness sits enthroned 

Upon the Saviour’s brow — 
His head with radiant glories crowned; 
His lips with grace o’erflow.” 

I love to speak to that vision the full 
throbbing tenderness that pulses from my 
bosom into articulation irrepressible: 

‘* Dearest of all the names above, 

My Saviour and my God, 
Who can resist thy heavenly love, 
Or trifle with thy blood.” 

And as I look out along this path of 
my earthly pilgrimage, I love to antici- 
pate its transcendent victory over all ob- 


heart, such happy issue. In darkest night 
and roughest climbing, it is good to make 
these lines melodious to my spirit: 


‘* When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 
‘** Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorow fall, 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all. 


‘* There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


And these are but a few of the lines 
that give me their cheering presence at 
noon of night as at noon of day, and 
breathe their glad and sustaining inspira- 
tion upon my laboring soul. Ah, their 
companionship is so precious, as though 
they were angelic associates, and brought 
the brightness and sweetness of the Holy 
City into all the reaches of our earthly 
journeying. 


lowa Letter. 


Epirors Pactric: The report may have 
reached your coast that Iowa is being ‘‘de- 
populated” by its re-enforced prohibitory 
law. To a certain extent it is. The emigra- 
tion, however, is of the sort which al! 
good citizens would be glad to accelerate 
and augment indefinitely, for it is of the 
class of persons who “‘leave their country 
for their country’s good.” Some of them 
are buying saloon property in Chicago 
and other cities, where high license or low 
license prevails. Hither will do forthem, 
so it be license. Others go to your 
coast. Let me introduce one to the 
Christians of San Francisco—a worthy 
representative of them. One journal 
says: ‘‘He doesn’t like lowa any more. 
There isn’t enough ‘personal liberty’ in 
it. He has gone to San Francisco to 
live, swearing he will never look on Iowa 
again. If he never had looked on it, a 
hundred and perhaps a thousand men, 
now in drunkard’s graves or penitentiary 
cells, would now be honored ‘and useful 
citizens, daily adding to the prosperity of 
the State.” Another sketches his bio- 
graphy thus: ‘‘Among the saloon men of 
Iowa, there are none who have done 
their nefarious business with more cour- 
age or recklessness than ‘Stormy Jor- 
dan.’ He is known all over lowa, and 
much further, as for a long time running 
a saloon under ‘Q’ depot at Ottumwa, 
under the sign, ‘Nose Paint,’ while in 
the stairway leading down to his place 
was the truthful inscription, ‘The Road 
to Hell,’ with a large hand pointing to his 
bar room. ‘Stormy Jordan’ was one of 
the never-surrender kind of saloonists, 
but the Iowa combination lock has proved 
to be too much for him. He has gone 
west to look up a location. The Council 
Bluff’s Herald says he thought once of 
locating in Omaha, but is now convinced 
that prohibition is not more than two 
years away in Nebraska. He has gone 
to San Francisco.’”’ That there may be 
more of this desirable emigration, as our 
law goes on doing its work, may be 
predicted, and that the places of the out- 
going will be more than made good by 
immigration of a far more desirable class 
of citizens. 


May I congratulate you on the decline 
of the anti-Chinese excitement? Doubt- 
less calmer days will bring to men wiser 
judgment as to the decision of the per- 
plexing questions that caused it. Ex- 
treme sentiments have not grown in favor 
in this part of the land during the preva- 
lence of hostile feeling\towards the Chi- 
nese. If legislation ta the form of 
severer restriction, it will not be because 
of violent things that have been said. 
Nothing was wiser, so far as your people 
are concerned, in Rev. Mahlon Willet’s 
notable sermon to his Santa Cruz congre- 
gation, which was reprinted by you, and 
also largely by one of the New York 
dailies, than this: ‘‘Let us not alienate 
the conscience of the nation at large from 
the people of these shores by lack of 
wisdom and principle in our procedures, 
lest, when we ask for continuance of the 
Restriction Act or its proper amendment, 
we be denied.’’ ‘The most moderate and 
Christian sentiments that have been 
heard from your quarter have had the 
greatest influence. 

Few things interest me more in the 
news from ‘lHE Paciric than the reports 
of the work in the Mariners’ church. 
Born in a seaport towa, though the course 
of my life has led me away from mari- 
time matters, I inherit a profound inter- 
est in seamen, and journeyings abroad 
have deeply impreesed me with the great 
importance of their conversion. The 
work of Rev. Mr. Rowell is of rare val- 
ue. Though prevented from looking in 
upon his chapel services when I was with 
you, through many sources I learned 
this well. How widely and how far the 
benign influences extend of conversions 
among sailors in San Francisco! 

When at Berkeley the facts in respect 
to liquor selling near the State University 
struck me very forcibly. All honor to 
to President Reid and the temperance 
men and women of Berkeley! Institu- 
tions of education, public or private, 
have a right to be delivered from so 

reat a curse as neighboring saloons. 
, oa university has the same rights in 
this respect with Mills and Snell Semi- 
naries. Indeed, it goes, without saying, 
that saloons would do tar less harm in 
the vicinity of the latter than in that of 
the former. Let all emphasis be given 
to the words of Mrs. Havens: ‘‘The cit- 
izens of Berkeley should not fight this 
battle alone.” On account of its pecul- 
iar character there will be the deepest in- 
terest elsewhere in its results. 

Much of the special interest attending 
the address to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales by Rev. Edward 
White was due to his anomalous theology. 
He is the leader of those who hold that, 
instead of eterna? punishment awaiting 
those who die impenitent, cessation of 
existence is threatened in the New Testa- 


short creed in the language of the pres- 


stacles, and sing, with kindly cheer to my | 


ment. This, of course, is one form, and | 


a subtle one, of annihilationism, and Mr. 


White is a very able and accomplished 
advocate of it, and, personally, a pastor 
of high character. This gives his error, 
in my judgment, all the more power for 
evil. But I do not wish here to remark 
upon the misinterpretations of Scripture or 
the fallacies in thought upon which such 
a notion rests; but upon the thesis of this 
long and anything but ‘‘conservative”’ ad- 
dress, for he undertook to place under 
the tigment of ‘‘conditional immortality” 
this foundation, viz., the repeal of the 
eternal moral law, even for unbelievers as 
well as Christians. So strong a dose of 
bald Antinomianism has not been admin- 
istered to a Congregational body in this 
generation. It reminds one of the days 
and perverse teachings of Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson at Boston. That I may not 
seem to do Mr. White, whom personally 
[ greatly esteem, any injustice, I add a 
quotation or two, a8 your editorial notices 
did not touch this feature—‘he feature of 
his address: ‘‘On the foundation of sal- 
vation, by grace, or the free gift of eter- 
nal life, is built , 
A NEW MORAL SYSTEM, 

Or the morality of grace. The apostles 
insist every where on this—although obedi- 
ence to the law by the eaved is the final 
object of redemption by grace, the law is 
not our complete guide. Our place in the 
eternal life shall be determined by the 
measure of our obedience to this gracious 
morality. The Sermon on the Mount 
set forth the new code. We are to do 
right solely because God has acted to- 
ward us on the principle of grace and 
pardon, not because the law of justice 
requires such conduct. There is, there- 
fore, in the New Testament no single ap- 
pearance of enforcing normal laws of 
morality on individuals who are not be- 
lievers, much less on public authorities 
set for the defense of justice and equity 
and the restraint of evil-doers. | How the 
saloon authorities of our cities, and the 
mayors and judges who wink at hood- 
lum violence, would delight in such teach- 
ing as this!] The ethical principles 
taught by Christ to bis followers are 
largely of the nature of 


COUNSELS OF PERFECTION, 


not of ordinary moral laws.’ He goes 
on to exemplify how, ir his view, Chris- 
tian ethics proceeds in a way opposite to 
moral law; that is, God’s moral law. No 
longer, he maintains, are Sabbath keep- 
ing or stewardship of wealth or abstain- 
ing from worldly pleasures or abstinence 
from wine, etc., required of us as ethical- 
ly binding, but they are simply means of 
attaining perfection, and our Master 
merely advises us in regard to them! 


Our leading journal in London, ‘‘with- 
out imagining fundamental disagreement 
with the view which Mr. White has 
taken, protests, and says that ‘‘ ‘counsels 
of perfection’ is a phrase of sinister 
meaning, which was used for ages to 
make men comfortable in a merely nom- 
inal Christianity. Christ did not ‘coun- 
sel’ perfection; he demanded it; and 
perfection is the law of his Church, and 
of every one of its members. In the 
form of duty—a concrete and definite 
conception—that law presents itself to 
the heart and conscience with binding 
force.” 

Plainly, there is a ‘‘fundamental dis- 
agreement’ between these two views, 
and between that of Mr. White and 
evangelical believers. None but Anti- 
nomians will agree with him. This sub. 
tle and plausible error falls in with the 
no-lawism that has even invaded our 
theology—‘‘from pagan sources,’’ as was 
well said, recently, before the New York 
Clerical Union—and aims to displace the 
moral code in probation, substituting 
grace and the knowledge of the historic 
Christ. It is something to be watched 
by lovers of truth, and it is noticeable 
that the future probation views also in- 
fringe upon correct ideas of the relation 
of law to probation here. It may yet 
appear that one common, underworking 
leaven of error is the cause of both re- 
ligious errors, as well as of alarming and 
spreading secular ones. There is no 
heresy that does not rest upon logical 
and philosophical fallacy. Yours ever, 

Gro. F. Maaoun. 

Iowa College, June 14th. 


A Deserved Remembrance. 


Ata meeting of the Second Congre- 
gational Society of Oakland, held in the 
lecture room of their church, on Wednes- 
day evening, June 9, 1886, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were 
adopted: 

‘*Wuereas, The Rev. Walter Frear, 
feeling that ill health demands of him 
complete rest from pastoral duties, has 
tendered to us his resignation as pastor 
of this church; therefore, be it 


‘*Resolved, That it is with the deepest 
sorrow and reluctance that we consent to 
a severance of the intimate relations that 
have existed between us as pastor and 
people, realizing that the church will sus- 
tain a great loss inthe departure of him 
who has labored so earnestly and faith- 
fully for the up-building of this society, 
and under: whose helpful hand this 
church has thrown off the heavy debt 
which so burdened and encumbered it at 
the beginning of his ministry among us. 

** Resolved, That we recognize and val- 
ue the worth of Mr. Frear as a Chris- 
tian minister, possessed of those many 
noble and sterling qualities of mind and 
heart which have so endeared him to 
this people. 

** Resolved, That we extend tohim our 
united wishes, that the rest he is about 
to enjoy may result in his complete res- 
toration to health and strength. 


‘Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of this society, 
and acopy thereof be presented to Mr. 
Frear. ‘*L. P. Cots, 

JEWwITT, 

B. Surra, 

E, Watoort, 

L. 
**Committee.” 
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WepnespaY, June 23, 1886. |] 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The Sixtieth Year, A. H. M. Society. 


WHAT WAS DONE. 


The gospel preached statedly in 3,005 
churches and stations, occasionally in 
many more. Years of labor, 1,058; 
churches organized, 152; reached self- 
support, 66. Hopeful converts (218 re- 
vivals), 7,115. Added to aided church- 
es, 9,050; on confession, 5,642; by let- 
ter, 3.408. New Sunday-schools organ- 
ized, 296; now under missionaries’ care, 
2.097; scholars, 120,000. Houses of 
worship completed, 118; also 27 chapels 
and 52 parsonages. Young men in aid- 
ed churches studying for the ministry, 


69. 
BY WHOM. 


By 1,469 missionaries, of whom 734 
served single congregations; 504 served 
two or three each; 231 served more than 
three. Five preached to colored people; 
96 in foreign languages. 

WHERE. 
Jn 41 States and Territories; New 
England, 379; Middle States, 100; 
South and Southwest, 148; Western 
States and Territories, 806; Pacific Coast, 
106. (Served in more than one State, 
70.) 
AT WHAT OUTLAY. 

For labor and expenses, $498,790.16 
—besides family supplies, $57,000 44. 
Met by the year’s cash receipts, $524,- 
54493, and balance from 59th year, 
$1,410.31. (Returned to Swett Exigen- 
cy Fund, $25,000; leaving balance in 
treasury, March 31, 1886, $2,165.08.) 

IN SIXTY YEARS, 

Receipts in cash, $11,103,712.60; in 
family supplies, $1,589,000. Years of 
labor performed, 39,859. Added to the 
aided churches, 335,942. Churches or- 
ganized, 4,816; reached self-support, 
2,367. 

Needed for 61st year, not less than 
$550,000. Save America to the world. 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The meeting of the Monday Club, at 
the Palace Hotel, last Monday afternoon, 
was one of deep interest. Rev. Dr. 
Willey of Benicia presented the subject 
of the day, ‘‘Foreign Missions and Their 
Interests, and Our Relations Thereto.” 
Among the numerous visitors were Kev. 
Dr. H. M. Storrs of Orange, N. J., and 


Rev. Edmond M. Pease, who has labor-. 


ed several years in Microriesia, and is 
now in this city on bis return thither. 
Rev. Dr. Storrs will address the Club at 
its meeting in Parlor A, Palace Hotel, 
next Monday, at 1:30 Pp. m. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs, for many 
years Secretary of the A. H. M. S., and 
now pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Orange, N. J., filled the pulpit 
of the First church in this city last Sab- 
bath, morning and evening, preaching 
deeply impressive sermons on each occa- 
sion. 

Rev. Dr. Willey of Benicia preached 
very earnest discourses at the Third 
church in this city. His morning theme 
was, ‘‘Why Paul Was Not Ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ,” and in the even- 
ing, ‘‘Gospel Leaven.’’ The good folks 
at the Third church are moving on very 
encouragingly with their church build- 
ing. 

Rev. I. F. Tobey’s work in the build- 
ing at the corner of Page and Pierce 
streets moves on hopefully. His sermon 
Sabbath evening was on ‘‘The Blood of 
Christ.”’ 

The evangelistic services at Bethany 
church closed last Sunday evening. It 
is hoped that Major Williams, who has 
so greatly endeared himself to us who 
have labored with him, will return for 
another campaign in September. The 
audiences on Sunday, both morning and 
evening, were larger than any previous 
ones, and the results were equally en- 
couraging. More than sixty have ex- 
pressed their hope in Christ, and their 
purpose to live for him. Many of these 
will probably unite with otber churches 
in this city, and some with churches at a 
distance. About twenty have already 
applied to be received to Bethany church. 
Major Williams left to-day - ae 


Rev. Thomas D. Murphy of San Bu- 
enaventura has very acceptably filled the 
pulpit of Plymouth church the past two 
Sabbaths. He will be with the people 
of this church one or two weeks more. 


‘*All things work together for good,”’ 
and ‘‘Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God,’’ were 
Pastor Rowell’s texts at the Mariners’ 
church ,in this city. A large number of 
services is held in connection with this 
church each week, and. conversions are 
being continually reported. Ten were 
reported for last week’s work. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda 
again filled the pulpit of the First church, 
Oakland, last Sabbath. There were 
good congregations. 


Rev. Mr. Merrill of Oakland officiated 
at the West Oakland church in the 
morning, and at Temescal in the evening. 

Very encouraging reports are still giv- 
en of the del ta the Good-Will Sunday- 
school, Oakland. Many.are seeking the 
Saviour. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney preached at the 
Park church, Berkeley, on Sunday 
morning on ‘‘Jesus, the Model Layman.’’ 
In the evening he preached at the Gold- 
en Gate church on ‘‘Barnabas at Anti- 
och.” 

Rev. W. A. Tenney of Rio Vista is 
spending his four-weeks’ vacation in 
Oakland. His son, A. D. Tenney, teacher 
at Yountville, is supplying his pulpit. 


i hardly to be recognized. 


Pastor Bickford of Park church, | Sabbath-School Teachers’ Institute. 


Berkeley, occupied the pulpit at Golden 
Gate church Sabbath morning. 


Rev. T. T. Frickstad filled the pulpit 
of the Market-street church, Oakland, 
Sabbath morning. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook supplied the Berke- 
ley church last Sabbath. His subject 
was, ‘*The Great Salvation.” 


Rev. W. 8. Hamlin held very accept- 
able and interesting services at San Ma- 
teo again last Sabbath. He has been 
supplying the pulpit during Pastor Tade’s 
vacation. 

‘**Earnest Christian Life” and ‘‘Great- 
Heartedness’’ were the themes on which 
~ gg Rankin preached at South Val- 
ejo. 

Interesting and profitable services were 
held in the Crockett church last week, 
and are being continued this week. Rev. 
W.H. Tubb was there during last week, 
and is there this week, also, together 
with Rev. W. A. Tenney and others. 
Last Sabbath morning Rev. W. H. 
Tubb preached an impressive sermon on 
“One in Christ.” The pastor preached 
at night on “The Prodigal Son.” Attend- 
ances at both services were good. 


Rev. A. S. Houston, formerly of 
Market-street church, Oakland, is now 
in Lafayette, Northern Iowa, where he 
is well located and doivg a good work. 


Children’s Day at Soquel was observ- 
ed both morning and evening, the morn- 
ing service consisting of Scripture recita- 
tions, mottoes, emblems, etc.; evening 
service, a sermen on the parable of ‘*The 
Ten Virgins.” This was illustrated, at 
the close, by ten young ladies, in cos- 
tume, with lamps, etc. The service was 
spoken of as deeply impressive. The 
house was full at both services, and the 
collection for Sunday-school work was 


$13.75. 


Rev. O. G. May preached last Sunday 
at Sunol Glen on ‘‘The Failure of the 
Disciples to Heal the Demoniac.” In the 
afternoon he preached toa large audi- 
ence at Camp Hadsell on the text, ‘*Do 
thyself no harm”—a very plain, prac- 
tical discourse against the popular vices 
of the day. There is a larga number of 
city people very delightfully encamped 
near here, on the Alameda. Next Saturday 
they will give a complimentary concert 
to our new church. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. H.H. Rice has 
accepted a unanimous call to the pastor- 
ate of the Second church, Oakland. 
Rev. J. S. MeDonald recently preached 
two sermons in Colusa. He is arranging 
to have a minister take charge of the 
work in the towns of Williams and Ar- 
buckle. The Quarter Centennial of 
the Careon City church was duly ob- 
served by a memorial sermon, recently, 
by Rev. James L. Woods, the present 
pastor. 

Bartist.—Rev. C. W. Haycock bap- 
tized two persons at Lakeport, on Sun- 
day, May 22d. The Calvary church, 
Sacramento, has a present membership 
of two hundred, and a Sabbath-school of 
above two hundred. Dr. Pendleton 
is holding evangelistic meetings at Pa- 
cific Grove. Rev. M. D. Gage of 
Modesto has returned to Illinois, and has 
been invited to settle in Missouri. 


“How Much Diluting Can Our Chris- 
tianity Bear?”’ 


Eprrors Pacirio: In the first num- 
ber of THE Paciric for June appeared an 
article from some contributor under the 
above heading. The writer applied his 
question, first, toa town in Oregun, with a 
population of 6,000, composed of Chinese, 
Russian Finns, Catholics and Protestants, 
where only about one-twelfth attended at 
times Protestant churches. Then, after 
some reference to the rapid progress of Mor- 
monism in our country, he applied his 
question to Chicago, where about sixteen 
per cent. of the population, Catholic and 
Protestant, sometimes attended church. 
He found no answer to his question. 

It occurred to me that the writer 
might, with profit, perhaps, extend his 
inquiry a little further, and ask how 
much diluting can the gospel bear, as 
now preached in many of our Protest- 
ant churches, taking the plain and di- 
rect teachings of Christ and his apostles 
as a standard; or, if that is too higha 
standard, take the gospel as presented 
by Edwards, Wesley, Whitefield, and 
Fioney; or Moody and Sam Jones. A 
good Methodist, referred to by the writer, 
says, ‘‘The time was when a Methodist 
minister could get a hearing anywhere, 
but it is not so now.’’ Those old wor- 
thies could get a hearing; Moody and 
Jones do now. Is not much of our gos- 
pel so diluted that many have come to 
feel that they may as well take it from 
the secular newspaper, at home on the 
Sabbath, as from the pulpit? 

Let the writer ask how much diluting 
can our service of song bear, with our 
fashionable choirs and artistic music, 
where the words are seldom heard, and 
if heard, are entirely secondary to the 
music. How long will it be before gos- 
pel hymns and spiritual songs will be un- 
known in many of our churches? 

Let him ask further, how much dilut- 
ing will Christian living bear, when many 
of our church members are foremost in 
card-playing, dancing, theater-going and 
wine-drinking; when the Sabbath is used 
by them as a day for recreation, visiting 
and dinner parties, rather than religious 
worehip and meditation; when the pro- 
fessing Christian crowds the man of the 
world in the car on the Sabbath on his 
way to the Park, the Cliff House, or in- 
to the country for pleasure. How much 
more diluting can there be before the 
line separating the professor of religion 
and the non-professor will be entirely 
obliterated? The influences from the Old 
World, in recent years, to which the 
writer referred, have been very potent in 
diluting our Christianity; in fact, that 
brought over in the Mayflower, or that 
planted through the influence of. Wesley 
and Whitefield, has become so thin as 
R. 


The first meeting of the Sabbath- 
School Teachers’ Institute for San Fran- 
cisco was held in the lecture-room of the 
Firet Congregational church on Thurs- 
day last. After devotional exercises the 
Rev. W. M. Kincaid of the Baptist 
church gave a short address on ‘‘Christ, 
the Model Teacher.” The teaching in 
the Sunday-school should be positive, 
without doubts. Christ spake as one 
having authority, with plainness and 
sincerity. The Rev. Mr. Meldrum of 
St. Jobn’s Presbyterian church offered 
prayer for a blessing upon the Institute 
and the Sabbath-school work of the city. 
Rev. Dr. Worden of Philadelphia then 
addressed the Institute on ‘‘The Teach- 
ers Spiritual Power.’’ In opening his 
address the Doctor spoke of the great 
energy manifested in this city. - As he 
walked its streets, he had looked upon 
its magnificent bay, had driven through 
its edens of flowers. San Francisco is a 
unique city. Here are seen some of the 
grandest business enterprises of the day. 
And the churches and Sabbath-schools 
should partake of thie enterprising spirit. 
The Sunday-school is the Church at 
work. Great emphasis, was laid upon 
the importance of visiting the homes of 
the children; also upon teaching the ten- 
ete of the denomination to which the 
school belonged. It is necessary that 
the doctrines of the Church be taught in 
the school. The importance of trained 
teachers was emphasized. The room 
was filled with Sunday-school teachers, 
and with those who are working in some 
capacity in this direction. 

On Friday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the 
Institute was continued. After devo- 
tional exercises a committee was appoint- 


ed to nominate officers for the County 


Institute. Dr. Worden taught the entire 
audience as a class on the lesson of next 
Sabbath. Many new ideas were elicited, 
and thought stimulated, and enthusiasm 
kindled, as the Doctor rapidly put the 
questions on the lesson. He gave a few 
rules for teaching: (1) Do not attempt to 
teach what you do not understand. (2) 
Do not tell a scholar what you can get 
that scholar to tell you. (3) As you 
give information, frequently ask for it 
again. (4) Do not use a hard word 
when an easy one will do. (5) Do not 
use a hard word without explaining its 
meaning. (6) Do not give an unneces- 
sary command. Many other suggestive 
hints were given, which were appreciated 
by the teachers present. Dr. Chain 
of Oakland followed with some definite 
methods of teaching the lesson. First, 
the preparation of mind and heart on the 
part of the teacher. Three qualifications 
were mentioned: (1) Tirelessness; (2) 
tenderness; (3) tact. Preparation of the 
class: Desire for information, instruction, 
should be awakened in the scholar’s 
mind. How shall this desire be awak- 
ened? By illustration, expectancy of 
something—‘‘more to follow.’’ Awaken 
curiosity; encourage and commend effort 
and efficiency. Pureue a known lesson 
plan, that the scholar may have some 
definite points of study. Call attention 
to the questions in the quarterlies. They 
are an aid in the study of the lesson. Ono 
entering upon the lesson, give or call out 
a short review of the previous lesson, 
then a preview (short) of the lesson in 
hand. 


A large audience was in attendance 
in the evening. Rev. Mr. Beard of the 
M. E. church gave the opening address, 
which was inspiring in its tone. Dr. 
Worden held the attention of the audi- 
ence in his eloquent address on ‘‘The 
Iofluence of Child-Life on Christianity. ”’ 


This was the closing address of the 
Institute, which, in the hands of the 
able men who have conducted it, has 
done so much to inspire with new zeal 
and love for t is work the hearts of the 
Sunday-school teachers of this city. 


W. T. U. 


It will be remembered that the Gospel 
Temperance Meetings in Grand Central 
Hall, conducted by the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, were dis- 
continued on account of Mr. Munhall’s 
Union Gospel Meetings, in this city, last 
spring. It was not the intention of the 
committee to resume the work until after 
vacation; but last Sunday was the regu- 
lar day for the children’s quarterly meet- 
ing, and these meetings have been such 
excellent ones in the past that it was de- 
cided to reopen the work on that day. 
The work of the three thousand saloons 
goes right on through vacation, and, for 
that matter, didn’t stop for Mr. Mun- 
hall’s work, but pulled right against 
him, and pulls down more than all our 
minister's can build up without the unit- 
ed, ceaseless efforts of Christian and tem- 


perance people. 

Mrs. M. E. Richardson addressed the 
meeting; nor would we fail to mention 
the excellent and enthusiastic remarks 
made and incidents cited by Father 
Bramall of Haywards, well known to 
many CObristian temperance people of 
this State. Inno way do we see the 
good done by these meetings more than 
in the difference between the opening of 
them and the reopening. With more 
elaborate preparations and advertising, 
and a committee, harmonious and zeal- 
ous, chosen and authorized by the W.C. 
T. U. No.1, the first meeting. on the 
second Sunday in April, 1885, num- 
bered sixteen souls. At the reopening, 
on the 20th inst., the house was full on 
one day’s notice. And still it seemed a 
pity that the words of these two conse- 
crated speakers could not have been 
heard by thousands. 


Mrs. Letitia Youmans and Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Skelton will probably address the 
meeting next Sunday, at 4e m. Mrs. 
Youmans will speak at the Y. M. CO. A. 
at 3p m., and will be too tired to occu- 
py the full time so soon; but as the for- 
mer meeting is for men only, it is desir- 
able to have her in both meetings, if pos- 
sible. Com. 


The Great Prayer of Jesus and of 
Many Hearts. 


BY REV. OLIVER OC. MILLER. 


When thesorrows of that death, which 
had weighed heavily upon the Saviour’s 
heart, from the first consciousness of his 
mission, were taking fast hold upon him, 
he looked upon the disciples as the rep- 
resentatives of his Church, and, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, prayed that they 
might be one. His prophetic vision saw 
the future conflicts of his Church, and 
knew that an ultimate triumph could 
come only through an answer to this 
prayer. Then this great desire of his 
heart swept down through the ages to 
the end of time, and embraced all believ- 
ers, a8 he continued, ‘‘ Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word; that 
they all may be one.” This prayer was 
literally answered on the Day of Pente- 
cost, when the disciples were of one 
heart, and had all things in common, It 
is one of the favoring signs of the times 
that many hearts are now turning up- 
ward to God in this prayer of the Sav- 
iour; and may we not say that the unity 
of all believers is the one grand sight in 
which shall culminate all the beauties 
and glories of the Church—a sight which 
some shall behold on earth, but all in 
heaven. That unity to which we believe 
the Church is now tending will not be 
found in the amalgamation of all denom- 
inations—at least, for ages to come—nor 
is it essential, while we fight under the 
same Leader, and against the same foe; 
only let there be no strife among the sol- 
diers. Those who most bewail the lack 
of a unified faith and action among be- 
lievers are, for the most part, super- 
ficial observers, who do not discern the 
real bonds of union underlying the diver- 
sity of non-essentials. Have we not al- 
ready a strong bond of brotherly love and 
unity of faith in tne Apostle’s Creed— 
that grand old confessional of evangelical 
Christianity? But an external unity is 
not that for which the Saviour prayed, 
nor is it possible while men are created 
with different individual peculiarities. 
Whenever worship is in spirit and in 
truth, it is sure to assume that form 
which is comely and acceptable, but 
which is not necessarily uniform in ex- 
pression. True Christian unity cannot 
be forced or unnatural; it is the conse- 
quence of a life united in active sympa- 
thy and love with Jesus—a spontaneous 
production—the inevitable result of un- 
feigned love to God in Christ; for he who 
truly loves the Father must also love the 
children of His household. The Saviour 
describes the unity which he designed 
for his followers, when he prays that they 
might be one, as he and the Father are 
one. This sets before us the pos- 
sibility of a most perfect union 
among believers. How beautiful and 
perfect is that unity that exists between 
the loving Father and his loving and 
obedient Son! Their love centers in one 
object—rebellious man; their purpose in 
his salvation; their pity and love for his 
lost condition. Thus Jesus sets before 
us a grand and beautiful model of loving 
fellowship, unto which we may attain by 
the power of his grace. The Scriptures 
make very clear the necessity and im- 
portance of this union among believers 
by their familiar and forcible illustrations, 
Jesus himself tells us that he is the vine 
and we the branches; and it follows that 
if the branches are united with the vine, 
they must be united with each other. 
Again, we are taught that all true be- 
lievers are stones in the spiritual temple; 
although of different nature and size, 
still, love is the cement that binds all to- 
gether. And are we not all members of 
the mystical body of Christ? And, be- 
ing members, there can be no want of 
unity in purpose and sympathy, for this 
would prove the ruin of all. , 

Oar age is an interesting one, peculiar, 
and often contradictory, in its tendencies. 
It clamors loudly for Christian unity, 
and, at the same time, is antagonistic 
toward creeds, not pausing to think that 
a unity of faith must precede a unity of 
life and purpose, and that a unified faith 
must have some formula of expression. 
All Christians who believe with their 
whole heart the fundamental doctrines, 
as set forth in the Apostle’s Creed, are 
truly and essentially one if Obrist, no 
matter how they may think and act with 
reference to non-essentials, The Script- 
ures do not require a union of non-essen- 
tials, but they exhort us to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the same bond of 
peace, remembering that there is one 
body, one spirit, one hope of our call- 
ing, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God the Father of all, who is above 
all, through all, and in all. How simple 
and beautiful is God’s design for the 
unity of his children! They are to be 
filled with all the fullness of the same un- 
changeable God; to have Christ in their 
hearts, who is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever; their hearts to be the 
temples of the same immutable spirit. 
This being the case, there must be a per- 
fect unity, even though it be in a diver- 
sity of gifts and calling. The possibility 
of Christian union, therefore, needs no 
demonstration. But so strong is the dis- 
integrating ‘power among the churches, 
and so greatly are their divisions exag- 
gerated, that many very pious persons 
cannot believe that Christ’s poor, dis- 
tracted Church can ever be united in 
spirit and sympathy. This is because 
they count the tares for wheat; look too 
much upon the visible Church, with all 
its imperfections, while the invisible 
Church, the true body of believers, is 
pure and beautiful to behold. It is the 
great muss of pretenders that eclipses the 


‘sunlit glory of the Church of Christ; the 


tares that darken the gold of the harvest. 
Let judgment begin at the house of God! 
Let Uhristians become more like Christ! 


Come out from among the wicked and 


worldly, and there will be heard no lam- 
entations over a disunited Church. As 
many lines drawn from the circumference 
to the center of a circle draw nearer to 


each other as they draw near to the cen- | 


ter, so let individual Christians get nearer 
to Christ—out of self and into Christ— 
and his Church will be a unit. In the 
humanity of Jesus we have laid the sure 
foundation of Christian unity. He, as 
the ‘‘seed of Abraham,” became the 
brother of every man, reaching and sav- 
ing alike the highest and the lowest. 
Jesus is the typical man, and the lives of 
all who are fashioned after him are sure 
to resemble eachother. Again, the mes- 
sage of the gospel is identical, and wher- 
ever it truly influences the lives of per- 
sons, it cannot make them dissimilar. 
The essential unity of believers is, there- 
fore, possible, and to be looked for with 
certain expectations, for it is embodied in 
Christ’s design for his Church, and was 
the object of his prayer. 


Y. M. OC, A. Meetings. 


*‘The Lord is my Keeper” was the 
subject Monday noon. Those who hear 
this word receive it with very different 
feelings. The prosperous, well-fed, well- 
clothed and well-housed citizen, and the 
young and vigorous, may feel they have 
no need of a keeper. Some may feel as 
did the boy who was asked if he repeat- 
ed his prayers. He said, ‘‘Yes, I say my 
prayers when | go to bed.” ‘*But don’t 
you say your prayers when you get up?” 
**No; any boy can take care of himself 
through the day.” Some who hear this 
are of the kind who say, ‘*The world 
Owes me a living,” and are willing to re- 
ceive a living from any one who will give 
it to them. Another kind are the des- 
pondent, who always look on the dark 
side of everything, and are unwilling to 
believe that help will come from any 
source; who would say with Job’s wife, 
*“Curse God and die.” Those who do 
their part well, whatever it may be, 
are they who can appreciate this 
promise. They trust in Christ for 
salvation, and go forward to do what 
they can, just where they are, and leave 
the results with God. The switch ten- 
der who is watchful and faithful cao 
leave results with God. The mother 
who may be away from others most of 
the time, with her little brood, while she 
is faithful in training her children, may 
feel ‘‘the Lord is my Keeper,’’ and leave 
what she cannot do with God. It is not 
wise for us to attempt to find the line 
that divides our efforts from God’s succor, 
but always do what we can, and feel, 
while doing our very best, ‘‘The Lord is 
my Keeper.” Starr King, who died sud- 
denly in this city in his early manhood, 
juet before his change, repeated the psalm, 
**The Lord is my Shepherd, 1 shall not 
want.” 

On Sunday, the day before, at a most 
interesting service in the afternoon, twen- 
ty asked for prayer for themselves; some 
of these gave testimony that was very 
welcome to all believers. A brother from 
the Mariners’ church reported several 
conversions. 

“Study to Show Thyself Approved 
unto God” seemed to be the theme of the 
leader on Tuesday. The reason why our 
Christianity has no more force in the 
world to-day is because it is too much 
theoretical and too little practical. When 
@ man is converted he should pay his 
debts, all of them, if it takes the last 
dollar, and then he should keep them 
paid. If he cannot live in the way he 
would, then live in the way he can. 
Live not on others’ labor. The speaker 
then said he was a gambler, or owner of 
race-horses, before his conversion. He 
owned and developed the horse ‘‘Bone- 
setter.” When he became a Christian, 
he said, ‘‘I will pay all the money Il 
have gotten wrongfully”; and, with 
God’s help, he had paid all. He then 
related how God had helped him pay. 
Another way to approve one’s self unto 
God is to testify for him. It is no hard- 
ship to own the Saviour here, when we 
are among brethren; or in the churgh, 
when we are among ouf friends and 
brethren; or in the home, in >ne’s fam- 
ily; but to own him on the street, where 
his name is dishonored, or in the street- 
car, or among the profane, it is not 80 
easy. He then related how he had 
owned him in this city and elsewhere. 
Prayer was asked for all those who, 
within a few days, have asked for prayer. 
The leader asked for prayer, as he should 
leave the city to-morrow to do the work 
of an evangelist in Oregon—prayer that 
he would .be kept humble, and do the 
work the Master would have him do. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


A Blessing. 

Nothing adds more to the security of life, 
of happiness and of health than a safe and 
reliable family medicine. 8. L. R. has won 
for itself the appellation of ‘‘the family 
blessing.’’ If a child has the colic it is sure, 
safe and pleasant. If the father is exhaust- 
ed, overworked, debilitated, it will restore 
his failing strength. If the wife suffers from 
dyspepsia, low spirits, headache, it will give 
relief. If any member of the family has 
eaten anything hard to digest, a dose of the 
Regulator will soon establish good digestion. 
It gives refreshing sleep, even in cases 
where narcotics have failed. Itisa prevent- 
ive, perfectly harmless, to begin with; no 
matter what the attack, it will afford relief. 
No error to be feared in administering; no 
injury from exposure after taking; no change 
of diet required; no neglect of duties or loss 
Simmons Liver Regulator is en- 
tirely vegetable, and is the t and best 
family medicine compounded. J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sole proprietors. 


of time. 


ROOMS, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprieror. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
onLY In cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


WILS 


ijt 
| 


.100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt, 


The most successful appliance in the world for 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 
Rhuematism, Lumbago, Sleeplessness, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Deseases of Liver, Kidneys and Diges- 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all troubles aris- 
ing from insufficient and impure blood. 


WILSONTA INSOLES for curing Cold Feet. Rheu- 


matism in the feet and ankles, Swelling, Pricklir 
and other conditions caused by 


NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic PLASTER. 


t plas- 
me ters, with 
the wonder- 
ful restora- 
mam tive powers 
sof magnet- 
ism. res 

Neural gia, 
| Lum bago, 


risy, Coughs 

& Ce A Ss k 

Druggists 

nd 
stamps. 


PRICE 
| 25c. 
WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE Co 

826 Broapway, New Yorx, « 

W.A. Tenney, General Agent for the Pa- 


cific Coast Offices at Rio Vista, and 2227 Ando- 
ver Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Local Agents wanted everywhere. Send for 


Pamphlet. 


Hymns of Praise. 
ABBATH-SCHOOL 


THE... 


PRA YER-MEETING. 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 
Do not purchase until you have examined 


this 
San Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos’y 


No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - - California 
REV. W. W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny a Sutter and Post 
8 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


‘Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness, 
BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Book Binders | Paper Rolers : 


505 Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Feancisco 
Magazines, ne pers, music, and 


wspa 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


School gives thorough instruction. 

Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of Oalifornia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fit- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox Proprietor; or 


| Miss Prances A. Dean, 
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All work guaranteed. 
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Children’s Department. 


A KISS THROUGH THE TELEPHONE. 


The telephone, 
In merry tone, 
Rang, ‘*Tinkelty, tinkelty-tink!” 
I put my ear 
Close up to hear, 
Aud what did I hear, do you think? 
** Papa, hello! 
Tis me, you know!” 
The voice of my own little miss! 
‘‘ You went away 
From home to-day, 
And you never gave me—a kiss! 
It was a mistake; 
I was not awake 
Before you went out of the house; 
I thought that a kiss 
. Would not be amiss, 
If I gave it as sly as a mouse. 
So here goes, papa, 
And one for mamma, 
And another when you come home. 
Just answer me this, 
Is it nice to kiss 


When you want through the dear telephone ?” 


** Hello!” I replied, 
With fatherly pride; 
‘* T’ve got them as snug as can be; 
I'll give them all back, 
With many a smack, 
Whenever I come home to tea.” 
— Toronto Mail. 


A Dainty Little Trencherman. 


BY SUSAN ‘COOLIDGE. 


The sun was streaming cheerfully into 
the windows of the breakfast-room at 
the Gale’s. It lighted up a pleasant pict- 
ure—a neatly spread table, a bright fire, 
and a group of merry children enjoying a 
meal of oat-meal porridge, poached eggs, 
cold beef beautifully cut in thin slices, 
and garnished with parsley sprigs, deli- 
cious bread and fresh butter. Mrs. Gale 
always said that breakfast was the im- 
portant meal of the day to her children, 
and that, if she could send them off to 
- school fortified by plenty of good food, 
they were sure to come home well and 
happy. 
Beciie. the meal described was a good 
one. The children evidently considered 
it so, from Etty, a tall girl deep in her 
second egg, to Tom, the baby, whose rosy 
cheeks glowed over a_ porridge-bowl 
almost as large as his own head. But 
there was one exception. Howard, the 
eldest boy, having carefully measured 
one spoonful of oatmeal into a saucer, 
added a carefully estimated quantity of 
milk and sugar, and eaten it fastidiously, 
was looking akout for something farther 
with a dissatisfied look on his delicate, 
handeome face. 

‘‘Mamma, could ] have a scrambled 
egg,” he asked. 

‘‘I’d rather you ate one of those on 
the table, Howy. There is hardly 
time to scramble another, and Mary 
is making bread.” | 

‘‘Here, Howard, hold your plate,’’ 
said father. 

**No, thank you, papa; I don’t like 
poached eggs. 

**Have some beef, then.” 

‘*No, thank you, sir,” and Howard 
began to fold up his napkin. 

‘My dear, you can’t go to school and 
study all the morning on one spoonful of 
oatmeal,’’ said Mrs. Gale in a distressed 
tone. - ‘‘Pray eat something more.” 

‘**Thank you, mamma; don’t want any- 
thing. May I be excused?” 

**O Howy! you must—” began Mrs. 
Gale; but her husband broke in. 

*‘Howard, hand your plate. There; 
now eat that before you go.” 

‘‘That” was a nice slice of rare beef. 
Howard eyed it with a look of disgust. 

‘*Papa, Ican’t. Really, I can’t. 1 
hate cold beef!” 

‘**Never mind whether you hate it or not. 
Down with it,’’ said his father firmly. 

Howard dare not disobey. Slowly 
and reluctantly he ate the beef, bit by 
bit, making a wry face over every mor- 
sel. Then he asked again to be excused, 
and went away without a word of fare- 
well to any one. He was much put out 
by his compulsory nourishment. 

**My dear, I am sorry youdid that,’’ 
observed Mrs. Gale, as soon as the chil- 
dren were gone. ‘‘Howard’s appetite is 
very delicate. He really cannot eat the 
things that the others do.” 

“Now, Mary, that’s nonsense, if you 
will excuse me for saying so. Howard 
was delicate when he was a baby, and 
you got into the way of pampering and 
spoiling him, and you have never got 
out of it. His appetite is not in the 
least delicate now when he has anything 
he particularly likes to eat. He had 
four helpings yesterday of that wild tur- 
key, and three helps of plum pudding; 
but, if it had been roast mutton or rice 
pudding, his delicacy would have pre- 
vented him eating anything! It’s a bad 
habit. I want to break him of it.” 

‘*I don’t believe you can by making 
him eat things he dislikes.” 

‘*But only consider how many things 
he does dislike. He never eats soup, he 
doesn’t like fish, he hates almost all veg- 
etables—in fact, there are just about six 
things in the world that he likes. When 
he can get those, he eats enormously; 
when he can’t, he don’t eat at all. Now 
it stands to reason that he can’t go 
through life subsisting on those six things 
and nothing else.” | 

‘*No—I suppose not,” said Mrs. Gale, 
reluctantly. ‘‘You are right, John, of 
course. And certainly Howard is more 
troublesome about his meals than all the 
rest of the children but together. But 
really I don’t see how to stop it.” 

“Nor I, either; I wish I did,” replied 
her husband. ‘‘I shall do what I can, 
though. It’s easy enough to lead How- 
ard to water, but it takes a deal of trouble 
to make him drink after he gets there.” 

One o’clock came, and in rushed the 


children, rosy, hungry, full of tales of 


the mornings lessons and adventures. 

Howard was as bright as any of them 
till dinner was announced, when a damp 
began to fall upon his spirits. The meal 
began with tomato soup. Howard never 
ate soup, so his mother forbore to urge 


it upon him; but when he looked critical- | 


ly at the stewed beef, and said, ‘‘No, 
thank you,” she protested. 

“Do try some, Howard? You liked 
it last week.”’ 

‘*Yes—so I did—pretty well, but I 
don’t want any to-day. My head aches 
a little.” 

N. B.— Howard’s head was apt to 
ache a little when he did not fancy his 
dinner. | 

Squash, stewed celery, and mashed 
potato were offered him in succession, and 
to each he made the same answer, ‘‘ No, 
thank you.” 

‘*T wish you had roasted potatoes some- 
times, mother,” he remarked, helping him- 
self to four large tablespoonfuls of cran- 
berry sauce. 

‘*Why, Howy, mother does. We had 
them last Sunday,” cried little Emmy. 

**Well, I wish she'd have them every 
day instead of having these nasty mash- 
ed ones,” retorted her brother. 

‘Children, don’t quarrel about yonr 
food,’’ said Mr. Gale. His wife looked 
at Howard, dining on bread and cranber- 
ry sauce, and could hardly eat ber own 
dinner for worrying over his lack of ap- 
petite. 

A pumpkin-pie appeared next. To 
this he made no objection whatever. He 
made short work of his first piece, and 
sent his plate for a second. His mother 
cut a liberal triangle for him. She was 
so glad to see the boy eat something; but 
when he demanded a third help, his fath- 
er thought it best to interfere. 

‘‘No, Howy,” he said. ‘‘No more. 
I can’t have you stuffing yourself with 
pastry when you refuse to eat anything 
more solid.” 

Howard looked injured. 

hate beef,” he replied in a pettish 
tone. ‘‘I hate all the things we’ve had 
for dinner to-day except just pumpkin- 
ie.” 

*] think you must go to boarding- 

school, young man,” remarked Mr. Gale. 
‘That is the place to learn how to appre- 
ciate home cooking.” 
This remark was half in jest, but it 
grew to earnest as day after day passed, 
and Mr. Gale watched Howard daintily 
aeclining one thing after another, starving 
himself, so to speak, and only rousing 
into an abnormal hunger once in a while, 
when some particular dish happened to 
meet his approval. Mr. Gale was a man 
of few words; but when he once made up 
his mind, he was prompt to act. Almost 
before he knew it, Howard Gale found 
himself entered at a big boys’ school in 
Central New York, celebrated for its ex- 
act military drill and rigid discipline. 
The first supper was a revelation to 
dainty Howard. The tablecloth and the 
white crockery were clean; but the long 
board looked bare and uninviting, and 
there was nothing pretty to look at. 
There were bowls of milk, brown bread, 
soda biscuits, and big yellow ginger cook- 
ies—fare which to Howard seemed very 
unsatisfactory. 

‘**No, thank you.’’ he said when the 
brown bread was passed. The boy next 
him stared, but gladly took the extra 
slice. Howard drank a little milk, and 
went upstairs quite hungry. Nobody 
pitied him, or noticed that he had eaten 
nothing. 

Sheer famine forced him to swallow 
two fish-balls at breakfast time, though 
those savory and economical compounds 
had always been included in the list of 
things that he disliked. At dinner a 
thick slice of mutton with a good deal of 
fat about it, and a huge help of mashed 
potato was put before him. ‘‘No, thank 
you,” he said from force of habit; and he 
looked about him for something more ac- 
ceptable, but there was nothing elee but 
mashed turnips, which he especially de- 
tested. And the rice pudding that fol- 
lowed was scarcely less disagreeable. 
That,was a hungry afternoon, and, what 
was Worse, the boys began to notice his 
fastidiousness, to laugh at him as dainty, 
and to call him ‘‘My Lord Nibble Noth- 
ing,” which was most grievous of all. 


It would take too long to go into the 
particulars of Howard’s cure. None of 
us gets over a bad habit in a moment. If 
it takes months of struggle to eradicate 
— from a grass-plot, we can scarce- 
y expect it to require lees time or effort 
to extirpate the weeds of human charac- 
ter. It was a long fight and a hard one, 
but Howard did improve. The change 
of air and the drill and exercise made 
him so hungry that he was glad to eat 
whatever he could get; and, in time, he 
learned that he really bid not dislike 
an? things as he had fancied that he 

id. 

Mrs. Gale could hardly believe her 
ears when her spoiled boy came home for 
his long vacation, and, in place of the 
accustomed ‘‘No, thank you,” she heard 
him saying: ‘‘Mother, how nice this is!” 
‘*May I have some more of that?’’ and 
‘‘Oh, how good everything tastes at 
home!’’ 

‘It was the best thing in the world 
that you sent me to that school,” Howard 
told his father years afterward. ‘‘What a 
whining little chap I was! I can remem- 
ber bow my heart sank at the sight of 
that fat mutton the first day. But it 
was a capital thing for me. What should 
I have done with myself in Germany at 
the School of Mines, if I had grown up 
to be fussy and messy, or out on the 
plains, where its mule or nothing for a 
fellow sometimes? I’m_ everlastingly 
obliged to you, sir.” 

thought you’dcome to being obliged 
some day,” responded Mr. Gale with a 
laugh.—Sunday-School Times. 


The Lay of the Hen. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘I send you a 
little poem called ‘The Lay of the Lark.’ 
If accepted, let me know.” And the 
editor replies: ‘‘Rejected, with thanks. 
If you will send a few specimens of the 
lay of the hen we will accept.’’ 


Prayer is not yo nag God’s reluct- 
ance, but taking hold of ’s willing- 
ness. 


Stooping Shoulders. 


A cure for the evil babit of stooping 
shoulders, all too prevalent among Amer- 
ican children, is suggested by Dr. Dio 
Lewis, as follows: 

Unless you rid yourself of this crook 
while at school, you will probably go 
bent to your grave. There is one good 
way tocure it. Shoulder-braces will not 
help. One needs not an artificial substi- 
tute, but some means to develup the 
muscles whose duty it is to hold the head 
and shoulders erect. I know of but one 
bulle’s-eye shot. It is to carry a weight 
on the head. A sheepskin or other 
strong bag, filled with twenty to eighty 
pounds of sand, is a good weight. 
When engaged in your morning studies, 
either before or after breakfast, put this 
bag of sand on your head, hold your 
head erect, draw your chin close to your 
neck, and walk slowly about the room, 
coming back, if you please, every min- 
ute or two to your book, or carrying the 
book as you walk. The muscles whose 
duty it is to hold your head and shoul- 
ders erect are hit, not with scattering 
shot, but with a rifle-ball. The bones of 
the spine and the intervertebral sub- 
stance will soon accommodate themselves 
to the new attitude. One year of daily 
practice with the bag, half an hour 
morning and evening, will give you a 
noble carriage, without interfering a mo- 
ment with your studies. 


Seals as Pets. 


Your friend, Ernest Ingersoll, sends 
you a meseage this month about some 
Indian boys of the Makah tribe, who 
live at Neah Bay. To find that place, 
by the way, you must go just behind 
Cape Flattery, wherever that queer- 
named cape may be. The Deacon says 
most likely it’s a dangerous cape, judging 
from its title. Well, it seems that the 
Makah boys have pets and a form of 
amusement denied to most youngsters. 
In mid-summer great quantities of fur 
seals approach the shores in that region, 


-and are chased in canoes, and killed by 


the men of the tribe for the sake of both 
the hides and the flesh. With them 
come many little ‘‘pup” seals, some of 
which are always captured and taken 
home. ‘Tying strings around the necks 
of these ‘‘pups,” the Indian boys make 
them swim in the surf just outside the 
breakers, and tow their canoes across the 
bay, and even after them up the rivers. 
In short, the Indian lads have a world of 
fun with those gentle and graceful water- 
dogs.’’—‘‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” St. Nich- 
olas for April. 


* Just Like God.” 


These were the words of a little girl. 
I have used them in preaching from 
John iii: 16: ‘‘For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Little Mary was reading this verse 
with her mother—a beautiful family cus- 
tom—when her mother asked, ‘*‘Don’t 
you think that is very wonderful?” She 
replied in the negative. Her mother, 
surprised, repeated the question. ‘‘Why, 
no, mamma,” said her little daughter. 
‘*It would be if it was anybody else, but 
it’s just like God.” 

**Out of the mouth of babes.’’ So I 
told the people that, while I took the 
text from the Bible, and the subject from 
the text, I found the special topic for 
discourse in these three words of a cbild, 
and aptly expressing the thought, the 
atonement, the great demonstration of the 
Deity.—J. W. Chickering, D.D., in 
Sunday-School Times. 


Post Haste. 


The following curious and ludicrous 
incident is related by the poet Campbell. 
[t is needless to observe that it happened 
years before the Penny Post was institu- 
ted, perhaps even before Sir Rowland 
Hill was boro. ‘‘After reaching Inver- 
ary, we regained a spot of comparative 
civilization, where there was a high-road 
and mile-stones. On that road, I remem- 
ber, we came up with a little boy in a 
postman’s drees, whose pony was left 
grazing on the roadside, whilst red-jacket 
himself was quietly playing at marbles 
with some other boys. ‘You little ras- 
cal,’ we said to him, ‘are you the post- 
boy, and thus playing away your time ?’ 
‘Na! sir,’ he answered; ‘I’m no the post 


—Il’m only an express!’” 


The Fiddler’s Roof. 


On a time long since gone by, a gen- 
tleman traveling in Arkansas was over- 
taken by a violent storm of wind and 
rain, and sought temporary shelter in a 
log cabin which was only half-roofed, the 
other. half open. Under the sheltered 
half the owner had gathered his family, 
and was entertaining them and himself 
with merry tunes on his fiddle. 

Traveler—Why in the world don’t 
you cover your house ? 

Fiddler—lIt rains too hard. 

Lraveler—W hy don’t you do it when 
it is not raining ? 


Fiddler—It don’t leak then. 


The following is an Arabic proverb: 

Men are four. 

He who knows not, and knows not 
he knows not. He isa fool; shun him. 

He who knows not, and knows he 
knows not. He is simple; teach him. 

He who knows, and knows not he 
knows. He is asleep; waken him. 

He who knows, and knows he knows. 
He is wise; follow him. 


It was a female missionary, now labor- 
ing among the heathén, who, when asked 
to give a sketch of her life, said: ‘‘I 
would like to bury myself under my 
work, and that is so small that I would 
hide that and myself behind the cross of 
Christ, seeking their forgiveness for all 
errors and sins, aod wishing that, wheth- 
erin life or death, his grace may 


| magnified.” 


No Light in the Window. 


As the train sped along in the night, 
with drowsy passengers outstretched up- 
on the seats, the conductor was observed 
frequently peering out of the frosty win- 
dow into the darkness. The night was 
black, and nothing could be seen but a 
sheen of snow over the shadowy land- 
scape, and yet the conductor shaded his 
eyes with his two bands and held his 
face—a weary-looking face it was, too— 
close to the wicdow-pane. 

‘*Looking to see if your girl is awake 
yet?’ inquired the inquisitive passenger, 
with a coarse laugh. 

The conductor looked around and shud- 
dered, as, with a husky voice, he replied 
simply: 

‘*Yes.” 

And then the inquisitive passenger be- 
came garrulous and familiar. He sat 
down beside the conductor and poked 
him in the ribs as he lightly said: 

‘‘Ah, I see. Going to get married and 
quit the road. Going to marry a farm- 
er’s daughter. Worth ranch?” 

‘*She’s worth a million to me.”’ 

Further remarks in a similar vein did 
the passenger make, but the conductor 
deigned no more replies. Suddenly the 
whistle of the locomotive gave a long, 
low moan, the conductor stuck his eyes 
still closer to the window, seemed to fast- 
en his gaze upon some object in the dark- 
ness, and then fell back in his seat with 
a cry of despair upon his lips. 

The passengers gathered round to in- 
quire the nature of the trouble, when the. 
brakeman assisted his chief to rise and 
led him into the baggage car. The con- 
ductor’s face was as white as the snow- 
banks which fringed the iron roadway, 
and in his eye was a look of tearlees grief. 

**Poor Sam!” said the brakeman, up- 
on his return; ‘‘it,s a bad night for bim. 
Four weeks his little girl had been ill. 
Night after night he was at her bed, but 
then she got better and he came back to 
his train. He arranged with his wife that if 
all was well with the little one she’d dis- 
play a lighted lamp right in the window 
of the sick-room. The boys all knew it, 
and every night we all looked for the 
light almost as eargerly as Sam himself. 

He lives by the side of the track, 
back here a few miles—and to-night 
there was no light in the window for 
Sam.” 


A Reminiscence. 


‘*When I was in London, in the fifties,” 
writes a Brooklyn friend,” I used to have 
a great fancy for running around the by 
lanes and corners, and of hunting up places 
of historical or literary interest that the 
guide-books barely mention and that few 
travelers go to see. Among my haunts 
was an old, low-ceiled tavern, with a 
sanded floor two feet below the level of 
the sidewalk. I used to go there and 
drink ‘’alf ard ’alf,’ and try to bring 
up images of the wits of the last 
century who used to sit in that same 
room and drink ‘’alf and ’alf,’ too. One 
day an image materialized; for while | 
was sitting beside a table, with my pew- 
ter pot half emptied, I observed that a 
large man in a cloak had entered. His 
face was round, pale, and heavy, but the 
eyes were bright, and his bushy eyebrows 
slid up and down with quick changes of 
expression. Hesat down at the table 
next to mine, and directly a waiter came 
in with a big plate of bread and cheese 
and a glass of ale, and set it before him. 
He ate and drank heartily, and, after 
finishing his lunch, sat upright and rest- 
ed his hands on a heavy cane, I could 
see only his back, but, from occasional 
movements of his head, such as a man 
makes when he is arguing in earnest, | 
surmised that he was doing some pretty 
hard thinking. Suddenly he reached for 
his empty glass and hurled it on the 
floor with all his strength, smashing it 
into shivers. He sat for a minute long- 
er, then got up slowly, ‘tipped’ the 
waiter, paid his reckoning at the bar, 
and passed out. He had not uttered a 
word. The waiter got a broom, swept 
up the pieces of glass and cleared the ta- 
ble. I asked him if the géntleman’s in- 
tellect was a little in need of repair. 
‘Oh, no, sir,’ said he; ‘that’s nothink 
unusual with ’im, sir. W’y, he’s broke, 
may be, a ’undred glasses since he’s been 
a comin’ to this ’ouse. don’t know 
it when ’e does it. ’E’s a-thinkin’, and 
it seems like as he got mad at somethink 
’e was thinkin’ about.’ ‘Who is he ?’ 
‘Lord Macaulay, sir.’— Zz. 


Survival of the Fittest. 


The following characteristic passage 
forms part of the conclusion of one of 
Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson’s Bedell lec- 
tures at Kenyon College, on ‘*The World 
and the Logos”: ‘‘ ‘Survival of the fit- 
test,’ is it? Who are the fittest? What 
does nature know about it, or ‘natural 
selection,’ when it comes to man? He 
shall decide, I say. His hunch-back 
child shall survive as Alexander Pope, to 
write Dunciads and Essays on Man. 
His poor, puny offspring shall survive, as 
{[saac Newton, to tell the world how its 
Maker hangs the stars in order, and rolls 
the system in harmony. His purblind, 
scrofulous son shall be Dr. Samuel John- 
son. His blind men shall see Iliads and 
Odysaies arise from the many-sounding 
seas, or their sightless eyes shall pierce 
the heavens with Milton, and scan the 
secrets of the abyss. His weakling, 
doomed to perish by your blind law of 
survival, shall stand upon the quarter- 
deck of the Victory, and guide the thun- 
ders of Trafalgar. Man shall measure, 
by his own judgment of fitness, his own 
children; and the weakest of them, phy- 
sically, shall be his heroes and leaders, 
his lords of men and shakers of the 
world,”’—Selected. 


When a young man who had recently 
found the Saviour was asked under whose 
reaching he was converted, he gave the 
ollowing significant reply: ‘*Under no 
one’s preaching; I was converted under 


my uncle’s praeticing.’’ 


FOR 


INFANTS ayo INVAU 


The Safest Food in Summer 
For Young or Delicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 


Cholera Infantum. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 


lives where no other food vould be retained. 
Its basis is Sugar oF Mik, the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 

_ It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- 
atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. 

Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a fow’ staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR 
PRICES. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c Ib 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c 
Cr’d Wheat, 24%to3c * 
Gr’m Flour,24%to3c 
Pearl Barley,4te5c 


AT MILL); SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


In bbls, 25¢c pr gal. 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 
Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 

Formosa Oolong 
30@50c 
Uncolored Japan, 


Sago#Tapiocad4@ic 35@50c 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar, bbls,6%c | 20-b box good Raisins, 
Crushed ‘** ‘“6%c * ‘ 5c 
Granulated ‘“6%c /|%0-1b bar ox L’ndry 
Cc « |White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 


‘and convenience which strongly recommends itself 


to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


it contains the cheicest and most popular 
of the older Gospel Songs 111] Standard Hymns, 
tovether with many new ones which have been 
theronugbhly tested and found especially valuable for 
Reviva? and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
a hile the low prsee at which it sold places it within 
the reach of all. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


J. CHURCH & CO,. 55 E. 13th St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Pianos 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with al provements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Amtisell Piane 
and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Co., 24 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 0 cents, 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


Several Lines of Steamers to aj] 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


The 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., Jesome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8S. P. R. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S” Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopiEs 
FoR SHIFMENT.MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIREOT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Art Kiyps or Work ExEcurep 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowWEST PRICES. 


03” The very best Oabinet Photographs, $3 


per dozen. 
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Jottings from the “Hub,” 


Boston, June 3, 1886. 


The new two-volume edition of James 
Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Ten Great Religions,” 
which has lately been brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of this city, is 
meeting with great favor, not only from 
those religiouely inclined, but also from 
large numbers of others who would be 
informed and instructed in matters of this 
kind. The fact that the first volume is 
now in its twenty-second edition, and the 
second volume—first published in 1883 
—jn its fifth, renders its treatment as a 
book new to the public plainly unneces- 
gary. The first part was published in 
1871, its precise aim having been to de- 
scribe the doctrines and customs of the 
principal religions of the world in the 
briefest compass compatible with clear- 
ness and distinctness. The second and 
later part is based on a different plan. 
Instead of taking up the great religions 
separately, it attempts to show what they 
all teach on the different points of belief; 
‘¢to compare them with each other in or- 
der to learn what each teaches regarding 
God, the soul, the origin of the world, 
worship, inspiration, right and wrong, 
and the future life; to see wherein they 
differ; to learn eomething of their origin; 
to see what measure of truth they con- 
tain, and what is likely to be the future 
religious history of our race.’’ 

The First Unitarian church, corner 
Berkeley and Marlboro streets, over 
which the late Dr. Rufus Ellis was for 
go many years pastor, has extended a 
call to the Rev. Howard Nicholson 
Brown, at present pastor of the Old First 
Parish church at Brookline. 


The change voted recently by the 
overseers of Harvard College in the stat- 
utes of the Plummer professorship, though 
slight in detail, is the beginning of an 
important aud very interesting improve- 
ment in the arrangements of the College 
for the religious and moral education of 
its members. Under the original statutes, 
made thirty years ago, the Plummer 
professor was ‘‘the preacher to the Uni- 
versity.’ The report lately presented to 
the overseers by Judge Lowell, and ac- 
cepted almost unanimously, proposes that 
to the Plummer professor shall be added 
five other preachers to the University, 
and that these six gentlemen shall take 
in charge the chapel exercises, and, in- 
deed, all the religious instructions of the 
college. The corporation bas cordially ap- 
proved of this broad and wise suggestion, 
and has now prepared the necessary change 
in the statutes, which was unanimously 
assented to, and the preachers appointed 
as follows: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D.; Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D.; 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Rev. 
Richard Montague, A. B.; Rev. George 
Angier Gordon, A. B. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, A. M., was elected 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. 
‘These gentlemen, who have been chos- 
en for the year 1886-87, are all Harvard 
graduates, and the first three are now 
officially connected with the college. Dr. 
Hale is of the class of '39, and is now 
pastor of the South Congregational 
church. Dr. Brooks, the rector of Trin- 
ity church, was graduated in *55. Dr. 
McKenzie, now minister of the Shepard 
Congregational church of Cambridge, 
was graduated in 59. Mr. Montagne 
was graduated in ’75, and is now pastor 
of the Central Baptist church in Provi- 
dence, R. [. Mr. Gordon was graduat- 
ed in 81; he is now pastor of the Old 
South church in this city. Four denomi- 
nations are represented by the preachers, 
Rev. Francis G. Peabody, the Plummer 
professor, is now a professor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. He graduated in 
69. He will be the administrative offi- 
cer in the religious affairs of the College, 
which are now committed to him and to 
the five preachers. No details of the 
new plan have as yet been arranged, but 
it is understood that the daily College 
prayers and chapel service on Sunday 
will be conducted by the Professor and 
preachers. In addition to the lectures 
given by the Plummer professor, other 
exercises of an ethical and religious char- 
acter will probably be maintained. The 
unanimity with which the plan has been 
adopted, and the appointments made, 
and the favor with which the arrange- 
ments have been received, both in the 
College and beyond it, promise well for 
its successful operation. 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Maverick Congregational 
church, Central square, East Boston, oc- 
curred at 2:30 Pp. m. yesterday. The 
congregation included many of the oldest 
residents of East Boston and many form- 
er members of the church. The invoca- 
tion was by the Rev. Dr. Asa Bullard, 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Wellman. The historical address 
was delivered by the present pastor, the 
Rev. Elijah Horr. He recalled the early 
incidents in the history of East Boston, 
and the preliminary steps by which the 
church was organized. The first pastor 
was the Rev. W. W. Newell, who began 
his services in 1837, and continued until 
July 1, 1841. In referring to the names 
and records of the ten pastors who had 
preceded him, he pointed out that no 
mere recital of the incidents in the life of 
the church could form a fitting history, 
because the true life of the church, as of 
the individual, cannot be told by outward 
manifestation, consisting, as it does, of 
the varied emotions and aspirations influ- 
encing its career, Rev. Dr. Asa Bullard 
gave his recollections of early Sunday- 
school work. In the evening prayer was 
offered by Rev. J. E. Twitchell, the 
previous pastor. The first address of the 
evening was delivered by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Clark, a. former pastor, who gave 
pleasant reminiscences of the church, and 
expressed his gratification at the fact that 
Maverick church had always been faith- 
ful in adherence to the teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures. He also expressed his 
conviction that there was a power behind 
this church that had extended its influ- 
ence, as evidenced by the fact that a 


lady who had been prominently connect- 
ed with it was really the author of the 
movement which led to the foundation of 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
At this point letters were read from 
Revs. W. W. Newell, R. S. Hitchcock 
and J. H. Barrows, former pastors of the 
church, followed by the Rev. J. E. 
Twitchell, D.D., the predecessor of the 
present pastor, who said that there is not 
a church in Boston with greater facilities 
for good work than this. He was glad 
he had come here as pastor, for the years 
he had spent were pleasant years, and 
they were not without the blessing of 
God. 

The pastor said that he was happy to 
be able to hold up before the congrega- 
tion on this occasion the document which 
told that the entire debt on this church 
had been paid, and no man had any long- 
er a claim on this house of God. In 
token of jubilation at this freedom, he- 
called for the singing of ‘‘Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.” This 
was responded to with great heartineas 
by the choir and congregation. 

The elosing words were spoken by the 
Rev. A. H. Plamb, who said that the 
prospects of the life of the church for the 
next half-century were even more prom- 
ising than the past. 


Sam Jones on Whisky. 


When you want to find which side I 
am on, go and find out which side the 
great raler of this universe is on, and put 
me down on that side. Go ask the an- 
gels which side the Son of God and they 
are on. I am on that side. Find out 
which side the good wives and mothers 
are on, and put me down on that side. 
I have learned that it is good for me and 
my wife and children to fight this traffic. 
I have nothing against any one, and dis- 
claim any unkindness toward liquor men. 
One wished this morning, when that 
loose mule ran across the street, he would 
meet Sam Jones, and kick his brains 
out. Well, 1 bad rather be mule-kicked 
than saloon-kicked. I had rather stand 
behind a mule than in front of you if you 
are a ealoon-keeper. 

This talk about being too rough on 
liquor men reminds me of the man who 
was attacked by a vicious dog. He 
stuck a pitchfork clean through him, and 
pinned him to the earth. The owner 
came out very angry, and said: ‘*‘What 
did you stick that pitchfork through my 
dog for?” ‘*Well, what made your dog 
attack me?” ‘*Well, why didn’t you 
hit him with the other end?’ ‘*Why 
didn’t he come at me with the other end?” 
This is just my position. If they come 
at me with the teeth end, I will meet 
with the fork end. The cry is that it 
will deprive the poor folks and the color- 
ed people of the privilege of. getting 
drunk. That is just the class I want to 
see get to heaven. They get so little in 
this world I want them to reap the bene- 
fit of heaven. If these old rich devils 
want to import it, guzzle it down, and go 
to hell, lec them go. We want to put 
legs on these jugs and demijohns, and 
run them out of here. Here are these 
barkeepers living in purple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day, and 
you poor negroes go from the saloon by 
way of the courthouse to the chain-gang. 
That’s the route. 

There is a complaint that you can’t 
get a little for medical use. [ have not 
tasted, touched or handled a drop in nine 
years, and I am as healthy a man as you 
ever looked in the face. If there is any- 
thing I hate, it is a little quack of a doc- 
tor with half a box of pills and a gallon 
of whisky, going around to doctor all 
creation. If you are a doctor, and can’t 
get along without whisky, the quicker 
you join the chain-gang the better. 


Latest News of Woman’s Temperance 
Work. 


The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union sent a communication to 
the Knights of Labor, at their recent 
session in Cleveland, appreciative of their 
attitude toward the temperance question, 
and also the equality of women in wages 
for equal work. To this the Knights re- 
turned a courteous reply. The British 
Women’s Temperance Association has 
adopted a resolution making it auxiliary 
to the World’s W. C. T. U. Mrs. 
Margaret Lucas (sister of John Bright) 
was requested by the National W. C. 
T. U. of the United States to accept the 
Presidency of the World’s society, and 
has consented to doso. Miss Willard 
and Mrs. Buell have sent an invitation to 
Mrs. Lucas to be present at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the National W. C. 
T. U., and it is quite likely she may 
attend; also Miss Eilice Hopkins, founder 
of the White Cross movement. The 
men and women of Washington Terri- 
tory vote on the saloon question, under 
the new law, on the fourth Monday in 
June. The National W. C. T. U. head- 
quarters, having been removed from New 
York to Chicago, will be opened in a few 
days. They are in the same building as 
the office of the Union Signal, organ of 
the White-Ribbon movement; the only 
temperance paper on record that has 
declared a dividend and paid it to its 
stockholders. 


— 


Harriet Newell, dying before any 
heathen had listened to her voice, bas 
been a ministering angel to the mission 
cause ever since. Within one year she 
was &@ wife, a mother, a missionary and 
a saint. She buried her heart with her 
child on the Isle of France, and then was 
buried by her baby’s side. Her life bad 
failed, she thougbt. She knew not. If 
we do the ae § best we can, even if it be 
but little, God will not allow its influence 
to be lost. 


It is a marked indication of the inward 
perverseness of a man’s nature that he 
invariably feels aggrieved when he buys 
an accident insurance policy, and then 
travels five thousand miles without so 
much as a stone-bruise.—Philadelphia 


Call. 


Richard Grant White. 


Richard Grant White put his hand to 
the plow in many fields of literature, and 
in all he showed the sturdiness that de- 
notes yeoman stock. But, apart from 
his special taste for music, the most of 
his studies sprang from his love of Shake- 
oo In the case of his theatrical and 
philological writings this is obvious, and 
in those which illustrate his attachment 
to England it is fair to ascribe no incon- 
siderable part to the fondness which, 
however invigorated and broadened by 
other traditions, was primarily due to the 
great dramatist of English history and 
life. Essays upon words, stage-usages, 
and matters of music, observations upon 
our cousins’ ways and customs and modes 
of speech, international satire, and squibs 
of all kinds and lengths, made up a large 
part of his industrious literary life; but, 
for all that, Shakespeare was his profes- 
sion, and the principal work of his hands 
was editorial. In some respects this 
choice of employment was felicitous, and 
fell in with natural intellectual aptitudes. 
He had a note-taking mind, and his 
memory was retentive of details to an ex- 
traordinary degree—a quality invaluable 
to an editor of texts; and, in’ addition to 
this, his clear-headedness, his shrewd 
sobriety, his content with a plain and 
honest-seeming meaning, and especially 
his contempt for the palaver of refining 
analysts of the German stripe, stood him 
in such good stead that he holds an hon- 
orable place among the students who 
have made the critical study of Shake- 
speare part and parcel of the pride of 
American scholarship. 

The substance of his attainments is to 
be found, of course, in the various es- 
says, prefatory either to the general work 
or to the individual plays and poems, 
which conduce so much to the value of 
his version of Shakespeare in the way of 
expansion, criticism and information; and 
in these his views are set forth with most 
modesty, succinctness and moderation, 
and his knowledge is deployed with most 
swittness and effect. They form, how- 
ever, only a small portion of his contribu- 
tions to Shakespeare literature; very 
much of his labor in his chosen subject 
was off-hand work, and must be sought 
in the magazines to which he devoted his 
less serious moments. Such articles— 
and their number is legion—usually pre- 
sent some single phase of a Shakespeare 
theme; and no matter how dry and for- 
mal the topic in itself, he makes it en- 
tertaining. For it is a distinction of Mr, 
W hite’s that he always interests; he has 
the secret of pleasing. Hie style is won- 
derfully firm and close-knit; hia facts are 
cold as an iceberg, and hard as a flint; 
aod he strews the mental way of bis 
readers with the native nuggets of Yan- 
kee sense. His individuality counts for 
more than all. He was himself a char- 
acter, in the special meaning of the word; 
one of those impenetrable pieces of nat- 
ure’s workmanship which are malleable 
by no external influence of culture, socie- 
ty or circumstance. Such persons can- 
not open their lips without some self-ex- 
hibition; whether their solitude is of the 
village or the study, they always speak 
from within, and echo no man. Mr. 
White, who was as tenacious of his pe- 
culiarities as an Englishman, stamped 
them upon his writings; and it is due to 
this that, when one reads his words, it is, 
to an unusual degree, as if one heard bim 
speaking. When a man of this sort has 
the gift of literary expression, he will be 
a readable anthor, whatever deficiencies 
he may have; and this Mr. White was. 

The literary form and charm of his 
style, the hard-headedness of his mind, 
the practical sense he always displays, 
make his work, within the limitations 
which he himself assigned it, of great 
positive utility; and the sturdiness with 
which he stood for common sense, in op- 
position to the eulogistic gush with which 
Shakespeare, in common with all the 
greatest poets, is overwhelmed in our 
times of Swinburnian rhetoric, is some- 
thing to be very grateful for. He had 
his pet notions, as who has not? and he 
was a hard hitter. ‘‘Let the galled jade 
wince!” But he spent his life with his 
favorite author, and made of him his lib- 
eral education; would that the universi- 
ties afforded so good a one! His labor 
was one of love, and it has the value and 
respect of the best work a man can do, 
being deficient only where Nature herself 
had denied faculty, in this case on the 
poetic side. He has gone over to the 
shelves of the ‘‘great majority’’ of ac- 
knowledged commentators, beneath the 
Stratford bust, and with him go the 
plaudits of true lovers of Shakespeare for 
such lifelong and honest service to the 
god of our literary idolatry.— March At- 
lantic. 


— 


The Great Promise. 


BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


A promise is nothing unless there is 
good security that it shall be fulfilled. It 
is vain for men to promise largely, unless 
their fulfillment shall be as large as their 

romise, for the largeness of their prom- 
ise is just the largeness of deception. 
But every word of God is true. God has 
issued no more notes from the bank of 
heaven than he can cash in an hour if he 
wills. There is enough. bullion in the 
vaults of Omnipotence to pay off every 
bill that shall ever be drawn by the faith 
of man on the promises of God. Look 
at this one—‘‘As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” God has a strong reserve 
with which to pay off this promise, for is 
be not himself omnipotent? The bound- 
less reservoir of his grace can never be 
exhausted, and the unlimited storehouse 
of his strength can never be emptied or 
rifled. The promise is therefore well 
guaranteed. It is a limited promise, 
however. It says our strength is to be 
as our days are, not as our desires are, 
If that were so, we would have rather 
more faith than we wanted, and what 
would be the good of that? It would be 
like the manna the children of Israel had 
—if they did not eat it in the day on 


which it was gathered, it bred worms 
and stank. Nor does it say that our 
strength shall be as our fears. God often 
leaves us to shift alone with our fears; 
never with our troubles. Troubles of 
God’s eending are always suitable and of 
the right sort. When they come then 
God will give strength enough to bear 
our sufferings and to do our duty. 

There is another limit—‘‘as thy days,” 
not as thy weeks or months. You shall 
not have your Monday’s grace given you 
on Sunday, but on Monday. You shall 
have grace ‘‘day by day’’—no more than 
you want, no less than you want. God’s 
people are not to be trusted with a week’s 
grace all at once. 

What an extensive promise this is! 
Some days are very little things, in 
which there is nothing of any importance 
done. But some are very big days— 
days in which great duties have to be 
diecharged, or great burdens borne, or 
great trials passed through. Sucha day 
Job had when trouble after trouble came 
upon him; but as that day, so was his 
strength, for at its close he said, ‘‘The 
Lord gave and the Lord,’’ ete. 

What a varying promise it is! .The 
promise does not vary, but it adapts it- 
self to all our changes—‘‘ As thy days,” 
etc. Whatever the day may be—one of 
sunshine or cloud, tempest or calm—‘‘go 
shall thy strength be.” 

What a long promise this is! You 
may live till you are never so old, but 
this promise will outlive you. It will be 
with you in the day of death, on the 
morning of the resurrection, when you 
shall see God face to face, and it will 
make you able to bear even the bright- 
ness of the Most High. 


Trust and Work, 


Do your work, but do it in quietness 
and confidence; do your duty, but do it 
without this corroding anxiety; and He 
who even in the desert spreads His table 
for the birds, He who clothes the flowers 
in their erabroideries of beauty, will feed 
and clothe you. That trust which uncon- 
sciously God’s humbler creatures show, 
that do ye show reflectingly and conscious- 
ly. Trust in God for these lowerer things, 
because He gives, and will give, and hes 
given to you, higher things than these. 
Do not degrade and drag down your life 
in the mire by the spirit of mean selfish, 
grudging, unotrustful accumulation. If 
you seek first the kingdom of God, all 
these other things, or things transcend- 
ently better than these, shall be added 
unto you. There is nothing wrong in 
your trade and your merchandise, and 
your daily work to earn your own living; 
that is altogether right; so far from being 
a rival business to these, the seeking of 
the kingdom of Heaven is a Divine law 
which should pervade and traasfigure 
them. Only, for the sake of your own 
souls, for the sake of all that makes life 
worth living, for the eake alike of your 
temporal and eternal happiness, do not 
seek the dross of earth more, and love it 
better, than the gold of Heaven. Let 
conscience and faith enter iuto every nec- 
essary act of your daily life. Learn to 
discriminate the transcendent. Learn to 
feel habitually that the life, the spiritual 
life, is more than raiment. Let justice, 
goodness, kindness, purity, be your aim, 
not the selfish ecramble of scheming com- 
petition, not the brutal appetites of sen- 
sual desire. Do not let your daily nec- 
essities blunt the edge of your ideal as- 
pirations, do not sink into grovelling ap- 
petites or money-making machines. Man 
lives indeed by bread, but he does not 
live by bread alone. 


Our forgiveness is but an imperfect 
thing. We have no organ of forgetting. 
The feelings, injured by ingratitude, re- 
tain the scar and the soreness. It is 
doubtful if we are ever quite the same 
to one who has betrayed our confidence. 
— National Baptist. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For VACATION Time 4T THE MOUNTAINS, THE 
SEASIDE, OR IN THE SOOIAL Ditrson & 
Co’s Music Books ARE AN UNFAILING SoOUROE 
OF ENTERTAINMENT. 

Vocal. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Oldand new. $2.00 
COLLEGE SONGS (With new popular 
songs), 50 cts. 
WAR SONGS (Grand Army and Patriotic), 
50 cts. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. $1.00 
AMBERICAN BALLAD COLL’N. 50 cts. 
The last is a large sheet music size book, and 
all contain just the songs that make the time 
pass merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides and 
excursions. 


For Piano. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Moderately difficult 
and very tasteful Piano Pieces. $1.00 


For Summer Reading, there is nothing more 
delightfully fresh and facinating than— 
Tae Lerrers or Mozart. (two vols. each $1.25) 
Tue Letrers oF MENDELSSOBN, (two vols. each 


$1.50) 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, $1.50 


BEETHOVEN’S BIoGRA*’HICAL RoMANCE, $1.50 
MozarrT’s ROMANTIC BIOGRAPBRY, $1.50 
THE Soprano, a Musical Novel, $1.00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-eelected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici- 


ous use of such articles of diet thata constitu- |. 


tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease, 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—([ Civ- 
vil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 
belled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


forthe 


Pars PEIRO has devoted 23 to the speeial treatment of Cata 
Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., A. 
of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 


OXYGEN rreatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchiti 


rostration, etc. Send stam 


anual," an interesting book of 10 pages Four Colored 
Plates. Address DR, PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, [Clark and 


We refer by permission to a few of our patrons: 


ashington Sts. ,CHI€AGO, ILL, 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, - = Chica 
F. H. Tu bbs, Esa., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., bad nicaro. 

We Oo rs. NC Rood - ca 
Henry R. Stiles, M. D., - = - NewYork. 


Mention THE PAocrric. 


B.--Our Oxygen 


sifely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionall 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


fine 


ey yield a 


yood lather. 3. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


most delicate skin, buttleave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Church, Choir or Sunday-school, 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO......... 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEAOHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on frand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, ee 
ve Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 

ms. 

Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


.107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


OPIUM 
M. D., Lebanon. Ohio. 


RUBBER HOSE 
Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN sand FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
ghee 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Pine Sts. - # FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co., 
No. 6i! and 613 Front Street. 


03” Factory at THE PorrERo. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINOIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRanorsoo. 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 
IZATI 


CHAS. A. LATON; JOHN H. WISE, 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francmco, 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


There has been opened in Calcutta a 
dispensary for women and children for 
free medical advice and treatment, the 
first in that city. 

The first printing-press in America was 
in the City of Mexico in 1539, the second 
was at Lima, Peru, and the third at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1639. 

There are 3,301 lighthouses in the 
world, the number having quadrupled 
during the last fifty years. The United 
States have 632, Great Britain 556, 
Canada 451, and France 291. 

It is a fact, showing that civilizing influ- 
ences are at work in the heart of Africa, 
that the natives last year bought ten tons 
of seap from the Scotch Mission at Liv- 
ingstonia. 

It shows an encouraging desire for re- 
ligious trath in India that both the Bible 
and the Tract Society in Bombay report 
a marked increase in the sale of their 
publications last year. 


A Knight of Labor at the Cleveland 
Convention aptly described a professional 
agitator, such as has been the bane of 
workmen, as ‘‘a fellow who lives by the 
sweat of his tongue.”’ 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who offered 
$500,000 to the city of Pittsburgh for a 
free library, has now offered $250,000 to 
Allegheny City for the establishment of 
a free library, and music-hall. 

The entire receipts of the seven Pres- 
byterian Boards last year were $1,931,- 
811, an increase of $202,173 over the 

revious year. Their debts were $134,- 
74, or 79,078 less than in the previous 
year. 

A package of cotton-seed that had 
been entombed in a mummy was sent by 
Mr. Cox, our Minister to Turkey, to 
Senator Brown, of Georgia, but though 
carefully planted, watered, and watched, 
they failed to sprout. 


The District School Board of Edger- 
ton, Wis., has been ordered by the court 
to discontinue the reading of the Bible 
and other religious and devotional exer- 
cises, a8 contrary to the law forbidding 
sectarian instruction. 


The receipts of the Baptist Home and 
Foreign Missionary and Publication So- 
cieties last year were $1,103,957. The 
contributions to the Presbyterian Home 
Missions were $671,729, and to Foreign 
Missions $745,144, or $1,116,873. 

The Paris Religious Tract Society pro- 
poses to publish a weekly sermon for the 
many French Protestants who are pre- 
vented from attending regular public 
worship. This plan has been successful- 
ly adopted in Berlin and other places. 


Another change going forward in India 
is the use of meat by Hindoos in their 
daily diet, which was formerly restricted 
to rice, vegetables, and milk. Calcutta 
is agitated by the proposal to open a 
slaughter-house in the heart of the city. 


Engineere are constructing a perma- 
nent road up Mt. Pilatus on Lake Lu- 
cerne in Switzerland, which promises to 
be a rival to Mt. Rigi on the opposite 
side of the lake, the ascent of which on 
the mountain railway is a favorite excur- 
sion for tourists. 


Prohibition has not ruined Atlanta as 
the tender-hearted liquor-dealers feared. 
It lately placed $116,500 of bonds at 
par, bearing 43 per cent. interest, to re- 
tire the same amount of eight per cent. 
bonds; a year ago its five per cent. bonds 
sold below eighty. 


The Catholic Review makes a sharp 

point on Professor Huxley when it says: 
**Like most of the scientists who have 
been so taken up with the study of atoms 
that they have almost lost the conception 
of the universe, he is a hater of Christi- 
anity.” 
_ Thecontributions last year to the South- 
ern Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board 
were $73,120, an advance of $606, and 
to Home Missions $59,559, or $3,000 
more than in any former year. In their 
forty Presbyteries only eight available 
ministers are unemployed. 


It is reported from El Paso, Texas, 
that a large number of Mormon families 
are fleeing into Mexico through fear of 
the enforcemenis of the laws against po- 
lygamy. They travel in small caravans, 
and have acquired several thousand acres 
of the best watered lands in Chihuahua: 


_ Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, the editor of 
the Staais-Zettung, the able German dai- 
ly of New York city, has lately for the 
fourth time given to each of the editors, 
reporters, clerks, compositors, and office 
boys a present equal to one-tenth of his 
annual salary, the extra sum amounting 
to $20,000. 

In Ecuador, with a Roman Catholic 
church for every 150 inhabitants, with 
10 per cent. of the population priests, 
monks, or nuns, with 272 days in the 
year feast or fete days, with a quarter of 
the wealth of the State in the hinds of 
the church, and with the priests controll- 
ing all branches of the Government, 75 
per cent. of the people can neither read 
nor write! 

The Hydrographic Office propose a 
new route for sailing vessels to Japan. 
Instead of rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia and passing through 
the dangerous reefs of Polynesia, the 
vessels will double Cape Horn, pass the 
equator in longtitude 130 west. meeting 
the northeast trades. It is claimed that 
this route will save 2,000 miles and a 
month’s time. 


A vessel is building on the Clyde, to 
be called The Destroyer, to have a 
speed of 22 knots, and to be armed 
with Maxim guns, that will throw six 10- 
inch shot a minute, and also shells with 
400 oem ps of blasting gelatine, each of 
which, it is claimed, can ‘‘wipe out of 
existence the largest ironclad.” 


\ 


Sunday-School Lesson for July 4th. 
John ix: 1-17. 


BY REY. H. H. WIKOFF., 


INTRODUCTORY. 


We continue this week the narrative 
of Christ’s experiences in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the last months of his earthly minis- 
try. It will be remembered that in our 
last lesson we had the record of Christ’s 
arousing the indignation of the Jews, of 
their taking up stones to stone him, and 
of his quitting the temple. Immediately 
on his departure, it seems he saw a man, 
blind from his birth, and, naturally 
enough, was interested in him. How 
that interest manifested itself we have in 
our lesson for next Sunday. 

EXPLANATORY. 


Passed by—As Jesus was going out 
of the temple, the man supposed to have 
been standing at or near the entrance. 
(Acts iii: 2.) 

Who did sin, etc.—It was an opinion 
popular with the Jews that every evil 
was the penalty for some particular sin. 
The disciples, it seems, shared in this be- 
lief concerning the relation of ae 
and sin. Let it suffice to remark that, ha 
there been no sin, there would have been 
no evil; that the sins of parents are often 
visited upon their children; that not a 
little of the suffering of men is due to 
their own sin; and that there is suffering 
which is not the result either of parents’ 
or of personal sin, but, on the other hand, 
is the discipline sent upon men by God. 
(Prov. iii: 11-12; Heb. xii: 6.) 

But that the works, etc.-—‘*The purpose 
of the life-long blindness of this man is that 
through it and its removal, the grace and 
glory of God might be magnified.”” And 
this, not only to others, but fo and in the 
man himeelf. 

While it is day—The working time, 
the time of Christ’s personal activity. 
Night, the time ot his ceasing to person- 
ally engage in the work. 

Spat on the ground, etc.—Saliva in 
ancient times was supposed to be of me- 
dicinal value. This is not the only in- 
stance of Christ using it. (Mark vii: 33; 
viii: 23.) | 

Go, wash, etc.—Siloam, a pool some- 
where near the temple, the water of 
which some suppose came from a spring 
underneath the temple. (Neh. iii: 15.) 
Whether Christ sent the blind man to 
this pool = for the purpose of wash- 
ing the clay from his eyes, or whether, in 
addition, there was some medicinal qual- 
ity supposed to be in the water, is uncer- 
tain; as is also the significance of the in- 
terpetation of the name Siloam. It 
means “sent.” This may have been men- 
tioned as referring to the blind man sent, 
or as typical of Christ, who is the ‘‘sent 
of God.’’ As to why Christ used these 
means, we know that they were not es- 
sential to his performing the miracle, 
Without them, as well as with them, he 
could have opened the blind man’s eyes. 
(Mark x: 46-52.) It may have been 
that these were helps to the blind man’s 
faith. 

They bring to the Pharisees—To the 
judicial court, of which the Pharisees 
formed the most numerous as well as in- 
fluential part. 

And ut was the Sabbath day—Accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas no healing should be 
done on the Sabbath. (Luke vi:7; xiii: 
14, 

he is a prophet—Not yet the Mes- 


higher dignities of his benefactor the man 
as yet has no guess; but what he be- 
lieves him, he boldly declares him—a 
prophet—one furnished with a message 
from above, and attesting that message 
by deeds which no man could do, except 
God were with him. (Jno. iii: 2; iv: 19; 
vi: 14.)” 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Christ interested in the needy. 

2. Christ encouraged his disheartened 
disciples. The one whom just before 
the Jews were about to stone now paus- 
es, and in the sight of his followers dis- 
plays his miraculous power. Is not he 
who is for them greater than they who 
are against them? 

2. Human suffering may be a blessing 
to{the sufferer, to others. 

4, Improvement of our spiritual oppor- 
tunities. Work while it is day. 

5. It is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath day. Be careful, however, not to 
confine your good deeds to that day, nor 
postpone, unnecessarily the visiting of the 
sick and sorrowing to that day. 

6. Obedience to Christ’s word essen- 
tial to enjoying Christ’s blessing. Un- 
derlying this, as all true obedience, is 
faith in his word and power. 

7. The benefited acknowledged the 
benefactor, and this in the presence of 
those who were enemies of the latter. 


— 


Yosemite. 


How may we go, and what will it 
gost? That depends upon how you go, 
and how long you stay. You may buy 
a round-trip ticket on Montgomery street 
for $50, and see and do the valley in six 
days; hotel bill, $4 per day, and horse 
and saddle, without guide, $3. That 
kind of a trip, with wayside expenses, 
will spoil a $100 bill by the time you get 
back to the foot of Market street. 


THE DONKEY AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


Near the tent of the writer was pitched 
a nice large tent; no wagon, no carriage, 
not even a cart, to be seen. Two fine- 
looking young men were seen, busy with 
pen or pencil, or off for long exploring 
tramps. And, like sensible young men, 
they were at church Sabbath morning, in 
their camping rig, in that little gem of a 
chapel in that far-famed valley. Dr. 
Vincent can tell you something of the 
early history of that little unique chapel, 
not yet finished. But Monday morning 
the tent came down, and by it stood that 
quiet, docile little animal, which has, for 
so many thousands of years, been both 
the honored and the greatly abused ser- 
vant of man—the donkey. On him was 


saddled the provender and dishes, the 


siah, not yet the Son of God. Of these | 


bedding, tent and other accoutrements of 
these energetic and brave young men. 
Their trip cost them, all told, about ten 
dollars each. Two other young men 
came with cart and dog, shotgun and re- 
peating Henry and revolver. These 
shooting-irons are all unnecessary—first, 
because no shooting is allowed in the 
valley, and, secondly, because there ia 
nothing in the valley to shoot. They 
bought a liberal supply of provisions; 
seemed to have a good time, making va- 
rious ascents, and fighting the mosqui- 
toes at night. One of these young men 
is the son of a San Francisco Congrega- 
tional minister. He went not to Bethany, 
but to the valley’s Bethel, on the Lord’s 
day. 

4 STILL ANOTHER WAY. 

The writer often longed to see the 
wonderful Yosemite, but the distance, 
the steep grades, and the imperative 
need of a ep supply of pocket-money, 
deterred, for many years, the ek: 
ing. But, at last, the march was taken 
up—lunch basket and small valise in 
front, blankets, sheets and pillows in 
bottom of buggy, tent over these, and 
sack of oats strapped‘on behind—fuel for 
our noble little engine, ‘‘Nellie.”’ We 
passed San Jose, Gilroy, over the Diablo 
‘range, via the Pacheco pdss, up the val- 
ley of San Joaquin to Five Boughs; 
crossed the railroad at Madera; there 
laid in new supplies for the ascent of the 
mountains; spent our first Sabbath in 
the foothills of Fresno county; sent out 
word by the passers-by-—“‘Preaching under 
the great oak at 3 Pp. m.”; while we rested 
on the green grass, and Nellie grazed 
near by. Many conversations were had, 
and papers and tracts handed out the 
passers. Monday morning early found 
us climbing higher and yet higher; road 
excellent and grade easy; spent half-day 
among the Mariposa Big Trees. These 
trees are of large girth at the root, but 
the writer has seen many redwood and 
fir trees much taller—on the whole, a 
disappointment. But the valley, with 
its palisades, domes and peaks from three 
to five thousand feet of nearly perpendic- 
ular height, with its beautiful and grand 
waterfalls, some of them—as the Yosem- 
ite—making at oue leap 1,600 feet, then 
300, and then five hundred more to get 
into the valley! Here the Sophomore 
will find his very best superlatives all 
too short—all tame and insipid. As 
three English artists, are their tent 
near by, exclaimed, ‘‘Well, this is the 
only place I ever saw that was not in 
some way a disappointment! But this 
place certainly surpasses by far any de- 
scription I have ever seen. Oh, what a 
wonder!” The minister and his good 
wife enjoyed the scenery and the rest, 
especially after some of our laborious 
climbs, ‘‘hugely.” The domes and the 
waterfalls were and are beautiful and 
grand. Provender for horse for nearly 
four weeks, $6.50; tolls and passage, 
$7.50. This includes $1.50 fare from 
Stockton on the steamer. Generally we 
pitched our tent, and camped by the 
way. Paid for two nights at hotels. 
Butter and eggs were cheap, so that our 
visit to see the wonderful valley and the 
Big Trees, much of the hill country be- 
sides, cost us about thirty-five dollars. 
The Valley Commissioners have just let 
the building of a $40,000 hotel, to be 
completed for next year, and also estab- 
lished the price of board—fifty cents a 
meal, or two dollars per day. The phys- 
ical peculiarities, and other interesting 
items, may be deferred for another time. 

E. O. T. 


Food for Thought. 


It has always seemed to me to be a 
a mistake for churches to give up the 
unday evening preaching services, or to 
regard them as of secondary importance. 
I have known some ministers who con- 
centrated all their thoughts and efforts 
on the morning exercises, and did little 
to render those of the evening interesting 
and effective, and then complained of 
small congregations at the latter service. 
Old Dr. Emmons once replied to a youn 
minister who asked him how he coul 
best secure the attention of his ple, 
“Give them something to attend to.” 
If the minister slights the second service, 
or palms off on his people a mere unstud- 
ied talk, instead of a well-wrought dis- 
course, he will soon discover that they 
know the difference. As for myself, I 
always did my best, as a pastor, to 
make the evening service attractive and 
useful, and I never found a falling off in 
attendance; but, on the contrary, my 
congregation was generally quite as good, 
if not better, then than in the mornings, 
and it was to a considerable extent made 
up of persons who were not present on 
the latter occasion. Mr. Moody writes 
to the Independent on this subject as 
follows: 

‘*Nine out of every ten churches are near- 
ly empty on Sunday nights, and I believe 
it is going to be a very dark day for this 
nation when we give up the Sunday 
night services. I would rather preach at 
the Sunday night services than any oth- 
er night in the week, because I can get 
the men out, and those classes of people 
who do not go to church on any other 
nights in the week. Men come out on 
Sunday nights with their wives and sweet- 
hearts, and you could not get those men 
to go to church any other night, because 
they are too much engrossed with the 
world, or their club meets, or something 
else takes them out, and you can’t reach 
them any other night in the week. Now, 
some people expect to be converted at the 
regular church service in the morning; 
but I say they can be converted just as 
well on Sunday night, and perhaps fift 
per cent. are more likely to be converte 
on Sunday night than they are on Sun- 
day. morning.”’ 

And Mr. Moody gives some sugges- 
tions as to making the evening service at- 
tractive, to which [ may refer hereafter. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
At the Minnesota O 
Club, Rev. Dr. Horton, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church in Oakland, 


and a delegate to the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, made a good hit when he 
said, in speaking of ‘‘Fact and Fancy 
Concerning California,’’ that “it would 
be well for people at a distance to keep 
their minds blank and unprejudiced in 
regard to the Pacific Slope, and not try 
to settle California affairs until they 
have taken in the situation by observa- 
tion. This,” he said, ‘‘applies to the 
Chinese problem, as well as to climatic 
and business matters.” It is certainly 
provoking to see editors and other writ- 
ers two or three thousand miles away 
posing as instructors of dwellers on this 
coast in regard to their duty in this mat- 
ter of the Chinese, as if they knew better 
than we what is for the welfare of both 
our commonwealth and the Chinese 
themselves. They set up their sentiment- 
al views in opposition to our practical 


knowledge of the evils connected with |: 


the incoming of this race among us—evils 
to them as wellas to us. But there are 
signs that this subject is becoming better 
understood, even east of the Rockies. 
The United States Senate has passed, 
without a dissenting voice, the amended 
Chinese Restriction Act, which, if duly 
enforced, will gradually and peacefully 
eliminate, in time, the Chinese element 
from our population. I am not sure 
whether or not it has passed the House, 
but if it has not, it doubtless will. 


TEMPERANCE, 


Nova Scotia has taken her stand on 
the right side by passing a prohibitory 
law against the sale of intoxicants, and 
even in the city of Halifax the saloons 
are being abolished. Sooner or later the 
saloons must go, if the friends of temper- 
ance persevere. Would that the whole 
noble old Republican party would take 
its stand as a pronounced anti-liquor par- 
ty, a8 80 many of its best friends desire 
it todo. Will it do so? 

The bill to provide for the study of the 
natural effects of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics in the schools of the District of 
Columbia and the Territories has passed 
both Houses of Congress and been signed 
by the President. Seventeen States and 
one Territory had previously provided 
for this temperance education. If any 
are disposed to feel discouraged in the 
work of prohibition, let them reflect that 
the rising generation of voters are being 
more enlightened on the subject than 
their predecessors, and that a noble army 
of friends of the cause is coming upon 
the stage of action, and there will be a 
Gettysburg and Watterloo battle at no 
distant day. J.C. H. 

Oakland. 


Sunday-School Work at Pacific Grove. 


Dr. James A. Worden, the distin- 
guished Sunday-school worker, will be 
at ©. L. S. C. Assembly, which opens 
at Pacific Grove June 28th, and will 
conduct the Sunday-school normal work. 
Daily consecutive lessons will be given, 
and a complete course of Sunday-school 
normal instruction will be finished with 
the close of the Assembly. All Sunday- 
school teachers are cordially invited. 


The Hon. C. C. Coffin, the noted war 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, in 
a recent discussion in Boston, presented 
the three following questions to the 
Knights of Labor, which contain the 
pith of the whole question: *‘First, on 
what ground of right or justice do the 
Knights of Labor compel a man who is 
satisfied with his work and wages to 
strike? Second, on what principle of 
justice do they require that men, irre- 
spective of ability, shall receive the same 
wages? Third, on what ground of right 
do they demand that no man outside of 
their organization shall work with them?” 


The newsboys of this city have formed 
a union “‘to protect their own corners, to 
secure the sale of papers to members 
only, to help each other by means of or- 
ganization, to regulate the prices for 
which papers are to be sold, and finally 
to secure the control of the sale of weekly 
papers.” And so the union craze moves 
on, and we are likely to have boot-black 
unions, rag-pickers’ unions, etce., until 
this union business is run completely into 
the ground. 


MARRIED. 


Tiprpett—Hay.— In Murphys, Calaveras 
county, May 29, 1886, by Rev. Henry 
Chap man, Rev. T. E. Tippett to Miss Jo- 
anna Hay. 


DIED. 


MeERRITT.—-At Oahu College, Punahou, H. I., 
Friday, May 21, 1886, William Howard, 
infant son of Rev. and Mrs. W.C. Merritt, 
aged 7 months and 5 days. 


The funeral was held at Oahu College, 
Saturday, May 22d, at 104. m. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILvVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
98c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88% to 4 90. 

COMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $3.75 
to 425; Superfine, $2 75 to 3 25. 

WuEat—$1 00 to 1 22% per ctl. 

BarutEy— Feed, 85 to 90c. 

Frerp—Bran, $14.50 @ 15.50; ground- 
barley, $20 to 50; middlings, $16 00 to 17 50. 

Potators—50c to $1 00 per cwt. 

Frorr — Lemons, $!@2.50 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, 2.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Cal., $1 50 to 350; Strawberries, 
$5 00 to 8 00 per chest; Raspberries, $6 00 
to 900 per chest; Cherries, 70 to $1 10 
per box; Apricots, 50c to 75 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; ips, 
$100; Green Peas, to $1 per 
Hay—$6.00 to 13.00 forall grades. Straw 
30 to 50c per bale. 

Oats---$1.20 to 1.40. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. 16c to 

Onzrse—Cal. 5% to 

to 6 first quality; 4 to 4c for 
third 


Lams—Spring, 5% to c per b. 

Mvrron—Wethers,4*% to 4% ; Ewes, 4 

Porx—Live hogs, 3% to3%c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 54% to 6%c for 
city, 5%c for country. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at.the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Pacrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

THE PacirFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Paoctric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Ohristian at Work.......... 3.00 65.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine,..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

Bazar...... 4.00 65.50 
Scientific American.... ......... .. 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SOMETHING TO POINT AT. 


It is something for a community to pos- 
sess a financial institution which can be 
pointed out as having weathered the storm 
which wrecked its weaker brothers, because 
it was founded on a rock. The rock on 
which the old Pacific Bank is founded is 
good management and public confidence. 


The July number of Harper’s Magazine is 
in every way a remarkable number. In Dr. 
Richard Wheatly’s paper on the New York 
Produce Exchange we have one of those 
strong, concise, yet comprehensive, articles 
which are a characteristic of Harper’s Maga’ 
zine. For the most part, the illustrated 
articles of this number take us out-of-doors. 
The ‘‘glorious Fourth” is fitly commemorat- 
ed in Mr. Ballard Smith’s paper, ‘‘The Gun- 
powder for Bunker Hill,” effectively illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. This is really a 
novel chapter of our Revolutionary history, 
describing the capture of Fort William and 
Mary by General John Sullivan, in Decem- 
ber, 1774, four months before the battle of 
Lexington, and six months before Bunker 
Hill. The frontispiece to the number is an 
entirely new portrait of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the story of which is told in the 
Editor’s Easy Chair. E. P. Roe contributes 
the fifth of his series of papers, ‘“The Home 
Acre.” This is a practical chapter on the 
culture of the raspberry. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Edwin Alden & Bro., Cincinnati, O., and 
New York city, have just issued a very beau- 
tiful and attractive Illustrated Catalogue, 
containing newspaper lists and some valua- 
ble suggestions in the direction of using 
illustrated advertisements. Many sample 
illustrations of leading colleges in various 
parts of the country are given, with the ex- 
penses that would be entailed by using large 
engravings in connection with newspaper 
advertising. The Catalogue is quite artistic, 
and will be sent free on application. 


Have you seen those new, old-fashioned 
chairs of Colonial times at the California 
Furniture Company’s store, 220 to 226 Bush 
street? They are too antique and beautiful 
for anything. They come in mahogany, 
antique oak and cherry. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


If you hitve one of the Windsor folding- 
beds, such as can be obtained at the ware- 
rooms of the California Furniture Company, 
220 to 226 Bush street, you can get along 
very nicely with only one room, which is a 


great saving. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than sulphur—a fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulceroys sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier 
of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


Everybody should have one of those hand- 
some rattan rocking-chairs that has just 
been received by the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. They 
are entirely new, and sell for one-half what 
others sold for a month ago. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. | 


He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactric. 


Secret confessionals, Pope’s curse, bishops, 
priests and Jesuits, oath made pubic, Fa- 
_ husbands and brothers’should read it. 
Cal. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 250. 


Any address. Thistleton, Ocean View,. 


R.H.M° Donald. 


— PRESIDENT. 


7, —ercial Bank 
Com, ie Pacific Coast. 


| 
Citas 1000.000,00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
*Jan. Ist, 1886. 
ssets: 


> 
Bank mises, - $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, -. - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - 18 
Loans and Discounts, - %,416,113 37 
@Mue from Banks,- - = 206,528 09 
Money on hand, oa 609,120 7L 
$3,508, 12062 
Liabilities: 


Capital, paid up, - - 
Surplus Vund, - 
Due Depositors, - - 1,894,389 70 
Due Banks, - - - - 106,316 14 
$3,508, 12062 
We are pleased to announce that the past 
has been a prosperous one for the Pactric Banr, 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 
annum dividend to shareholders it has added 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over onéand a half million dollars, 


H. McDONALD, President, 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 

neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in the schcol, or correspond- 


ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G. Wickson &Co , 


0S"REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


The Pilorim Teacher 


LESSON NOTES. By M. C. Hazard. 
HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
TIMELY ARTICLES FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARS. 
DISCRIMINATING BOOK NOTICES. 
MONTHLY REPORTS OF AS. 8. LIBRA 
RY READING COMMITTEB. 
CONGREGATIONAL NEWS FOR CONGRE 
GATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
THE PILGRIM TEACHER. Monthly.—Terms 
Single Copy, per year, 65 cents; Six Copies 
or more, to one address, 55 cents. 


SPECIAL OFPFER.—To any who are not 
subscribers to the PILGRIM TEACHER, and 
who will now subscribe for the year 1887, at 
regular individual or club rates, we will send 
it for the remainder of the year 1886, without 
charge—18 issues for one year’s subscription. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


W. H. Tritton. JAS. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} varor. 
woos. RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. { OUSEHOLD 


UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, =- 


WIEWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
wo RL D — 100 Instructors, 2005 aadenke last year. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumenta) Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Geatery, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
she. A $5 to and rooms ran Steam Heatand 

ectri perterm. Fa e begins Sep- 
tember 9, ] or Illustrated Calendar, with fall information. 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-liat. 
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